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WILLIAM PIERSON MERRILL, D.D. 
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ee HE INSTINCT TO DIE for one’s young, to dare to defend the weak, to lay 
= down the life in the fight for the safety of the pack, or the herd, or the tribe,— 

all this is the dim but real foreshadowing of the glory of mother and lover, of 
hero and patriot, of saint and martyr, of the scourged and the crucified. As life 
mounts to higher stages the law of the survival of the fittest becomes less absolute, 
and the law of the sacrifice of the fittest more vital. It becomes less and less true 
that “if A can kill B before B kills A, then A survives and the race becomes a race of 
A’s.” It begins to break upon the vision of the highest and noblest among the sons 
of men that if A can lay down his life for B, then the spirit of A transforms B, and 
leads and dominates the spirit of the race. 


okie \ 


Tue world needs this spirit. Who shall supply the need, if not the men of the 
churches? It can be carried somewhat by our words, infinitely better through our 
lives. My friends, there is just one thing in the world really and supremely worth 
doing in these days, and that is giving one’s self, wherever one may be, to the work of 
making vital and regnant, all through the world’s life, in the individual, in the home, 
in business and industry, in the church, in the nation, in the life of the world, the 
great principle of service and sacrifice which is the heart of all religion, and the 
glory of all life. 

Great principles, however fiercely they contend on the lower levels, are apt to 
blend and become one on the heights. And strangely this principle of the sacrifice of 
the fittest turns out to be, after all is said, but a higher, grander, truer outworking of 
the survival of the fittest. Who have truly survived through the ages? 


Speak, History! Who are life’s victors? The martyrs, or Nero? the Spartans 


Unfold thy long annals, and say. Se fell atTh Bees val 

Are they those whom the world calls the 3€ hoe Te ; 
were: Or the Persians of Xerxes? His judges, 

Who won the applause of a day? Or Socrates? Pilate, or Christ? 


[From the address before Laymen’s League, May 23, 1921] 
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The Invisible Meeting 


OOD AS SPEECHES ARE, and reports, and 
kindled enthusiasm for united forward march- 
ing,—and these were all beyond the ordinary in 
this year’s May Meetings,—the best thing about 
, Anniversary Week is the great but invisible treas- 
ure our friends and co-workers bring from their 
daily lives of devotion in the parishes. We do not 
hear with our ears the best religious stories, the 
richest experiences, the tenderest sentiments, the 
proudest achievements during the twelvemonth of 
our separation, each with his own. Who can utter 
such things? But all these come to the meetings. 
Indeed, the difficult problems also come, the sorrow- 
ing disappointments, the disastrous disillusion- 
ments, the wordless hungers for understanding and 
sympathy. The mute assembly of souls behind the 
visible meetings! Oh, to get with that company! 
There is your pure spiritual reality. Our little 
audible speech, however sincere and fervid, hardly 
breaks through the outer shell of us; and so we go 
moving from one to another, and at the very best 
we sense with our hearts only an intimation here, 
a sentence there, which we can testify is the inner- 
most truth. 

We are destined to live much alone, are we not? 
The fact is, the principal interest of a great gather- 
ing is that others are there for precisely the same 
reason that we are there. That is the inner bond. 
From eye to eye the greeting runs, and without 
Speaking we understand. If any testimony of the 
need of an Invisible Friend were ealled for, what 
better offering could we bring than our spiritual 
pilgrimage to Boston! To the common shrine we 
journey, lay our unseen tribute upon the altar of 
our common life, pass a few pleasant hours to- 
gether, and go again each to his own, our beings 
confirmed in the faith that what is good is ours 
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together; what is worth struggling for is all that 
makes our brotherhood. We suppose it will always 
be true that religion will fail to make a great show- 
ing, as some things do. The stuff of us is hidden. 
It is like life itself, quietly and always growing out 
with invincible power; without observation per- 
fecting the Kingdom. 


This Memorial Day . 

HAT, INDEED, was our motive in entering 

the World War? Memorial Day sought 

un answer. It is our duty to keep to the 
facts, however much we may desire to warm 
our hearts with sublime sentiments. Our 
Ambassador to Great Britain, Mr. Harvey, has 
greatly disturbed his countrymen by his London 
speech. He said that we “sent our young soldiers 
solely to save the United States of America.” He 
also said, “My country stands ready to work with 
yours, because, first, it is to our own interest to do 


so, and, secondly, because it is to the advantage © 


of both.” 

This sort of thing insults our people. But it may 
represent not so much a cynical specimen of ab- 
horrent selfishness, as so many of our best friends 
indignantly describe it;~it may be an attempt to 
make ideals and motives plain and honest in a 
time which he considers soft with sentimentalism. 
We do not say Mr. Harvey succeeds. On the con- 
trary, he deserves the full measure of rebuke. He 
has no right to bungle on such a momentous sub- 
ject. He is also smart and cheap with a kind of 
journalistic jauntiness that offends beyond meas- 
ure. And worse than this, he is guilty of giving 
us a half-truth instead of the whole truth. He 
assumes that up to the time of his oracular word, 
millions of his compatriots were under the silly 
delusion that we thought only of others, that we 
were altruists altogether as we sent our sons 
and brothers to France. He said, “We have come 
to realize that ideals too often resolve into illu- 
sions.” . : 

To meet such an imagined state of mind he did 


his best and his worst. He met what he foolishly 


regarded as altruism with what is in effect as crass 
an example of utter selfishness as we have ever read. 
It is no wonder that nearly the whole country a 
week before Memorial Day protested against Mr. 
Harvey, and that some called him a traducer of his 
country. We should not be surprised at all to see 
Mr. Harvey back home again within a year. He 
will continue under criticism, because he has vio- 
lated a fundamental principle not only of his coun- 
try but of accepted truth. 

Iirst, let us remember, as a matter of record, 
that we never had a word from President Wilson or 
any other representative of our state that we were 
going to war solely to save others. 
said April 2, 1917 (the italics are ours) : “We shall 
fight for the things which we have always carried 
nearest our hearts—for democracy, for the right 
of those who submit to authority to have a y 
in their own governments, for the rights and liber 
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failure to get down to a simple principle. 
_lamentably the lack of skill to deal with elemental 
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ties of small nations, for a universal dominion of 
right by such a concert of free people as shall bring 
safety to all nations and make the world itself at 
last free.” In that, plainly we are fighting for our- 
selves as well as with our allies. In confirmation 
let us repeat Mr. Wilson’s latest words written by 
him to the soldiers last week: ‘We celebrate the 
immortal achievements of the men who died in 
France on the field and in the trenches, far away 
from home, in order that both our own people and 
the peoples across the seas might be delivered from 
the ugliest peril of all history. It is our privilege 
. to rededicate ourselves to the achievement of 

the great objects for which the war was fought.” 
What is clear even to a child, what, indeed, is 
the final wisdom in human relations, is the doctrine 
of mutualism, not altruism. The Golden Rule is 
always that. The love of our neighbor as of our- 
‘selves is the whole gospel. That is what Mr. Wilson 
says and what Mr. Harvey does not say. The 
blunder of our spokesman in England is in this 
He shows 


truths that sum up a whole situation. 

Not so his Chief, President Harding. As he stood 
by the thousands of soldiers’ caskets at Hoboken 
last week he reached heights of spiritual beauty 
and insight rarely matched in our speech: ‘These 
poor bodies are but the clay tenements once pos- 
sessed of souls which flamed in patriotic devotion, 
lighted new hopes on the battlefields of civilization, 
and in their sacrifices sped on to accuse autocracy 
before the court of eternal justice.” 

Of these immortal ones the President does not 
say they went for ourselves alone. He repudiates 
such a’ treasonable falsehood as Mr. Harvey’s low 
assertion that it is “not a fact ... that we sent 
our young soldiers across to save this kingdom, 
France, and Italy.” We certainly did go to their 
succor, as we ought to have done; and, much more, 
we went to save for them as well as for ourselves 
that other intangible but most precious thing, the 
freedom already won by civilization. And would 
they have won without us? As the President said 
in the same address: ‘These heroes ... saw democ- 
racy challenged and defended it. They saw civili- 
zation threatened and rescued it. They saw Amer- 
ica affronted and resented it. They saw our na- 
tion’s rights imperilled, and stamped those rights 
with a new sanctity and renewed security.” 

The President sees the whole; the Ambassador 
sees only the half, and the half indeed that of itself 
we count worthless. If it is true that we cannot 
with wisdom disregard our own interests, it is even 
more true to the spirit of humanity that we cannot 
disregard, or even give a second place to the inter- 
ests and rights of others. Further, because we all 
incline to think first of ourselves, it will always 
be the approved thing for us to lay the greater 
emphasis on our obligations and service to our 
fellows. That is exactly what Mr. Harvey com- 


Pee pletely overlooks. 


At the solemn hour of commemoration, on Memo- 


Be oe Deg: oe Age aioe out clearly. Who could 
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celebrate the ideals Mr. Harvey spoke? The heart 
turns to ice in the face of them. What do we rejoice 
in? -We can only stir the souls of men by remem- 
bering something which is universal, which is good, 
which is spiritual, which is for our mutual well- 
being the world over. That is why Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot kindles new love of country and the world 
when he says in reply to Mr. Harvey :-— 

“The American people have been waiting with 
more and more impatience during some months 
past for an adequate co-operation of the United 
States in the great world problems of economic 
settlement and permanent pacification. They will 
welcome the Ambassador’s assurance of coming ¢o- 
operation with the Allies, and especially with Great 
sritain, and will try to forget or forgive the asper- 
sions he cast on his own country :— 


“Oh beautiful! My country! Ours once more! 


We will not dare to doubt thee. 
* But ask whatever else, and we will dare.” 


To End War 


GREAT TIDE of sentiment favoring progres- 

sive disarmament by the three leading naval 
powers, Great Britain, Japan, and our country, has 
swept through the Congress. By unanimous vote 
in the Senate the President has been authorized 
and requested to invite a conference of these three 
countries. The House of Representatives will 
probably have acted likewise before this is pub- 
lished. The ministers and people will thus go to 
synagogue, church, and meeting-house next Sun- 
day, ‘which is appointed for disarmament, with all 
of the prestige of official sentiment behind them. 
In such assurance the prayers and sermons ought 
to be charged with unspeakable power. We have 
been groping for some expression of our purpose to 
make the World War promote the peace of right- 
eousness; and how wonderful it would be if this 
very definite, immediate, and tangible action should 
compensate and more than compensate for the now 
defeated hopes of membership in a society of na- 
tions. 

We are after the fact rather than the name. We 
insist, we cannot go on with war. To end war, we 
must not enter into any such relations with Kuro- 
pean powers, some say, as would put us in con- 
tinual jeopardy. Our method must rise above ob- 
jection. We seem to have obtained it. The strong 
feeling is everywhere. The American mind prefers 
to do one plain thing that stands by itself, without 
any “involvements,” to use the President’s word. 
We seek peace and ensue it. We have already 
had assurances from our immediate colleagues, 
Great Britain and Japan, that they are prepared 
to attend the proposed conference. At the time 
of this writing, it seems the duty of the organized 
religious forces of our country to thank God for 
what statesmen are already bringing to pass, and to 
support them with the spiritual unity and sanctions 
that are the foundation and the building and the 
pinnacle of the temple of the spiritual order. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


C) OF THE CONFUSION that has made once 


“oreat” Russia seem like a bedlam comes an 

interesting analysis of conditions in that coun- 
try by way of a “White Book” issued in London. This 
“White Book” embodies the report of a committee sent 
out by the British Government to diagnose Russia’s 
ills and prescribe treatment for them. Perhaps the 
most striking conclusion reached by the British ob- 
servers is contained in the following paragraph: “It 
is our conviction that there is no possibility of the 
economic regeneration of Russia in the near future 
without the assistance of capitalist countries.” After 
pointing out that the “Lenine policies” have broken 
down, the committee prescribes the cure for the dom- 
inant internal disease in these words: “It is inconceiv- 
able that the credit and capital required in Russia 
should be provided by foreign capitalists as long as the 
destruction of capitalism and the violent overthrow of 
so-called bourgeois governments remains the main ob- 
ject of the Russian Government or of the political 
forces by which it is controlled.” In the meanwhile, 
the treaty providing for a resumption of trade between 
Great Britain and Russia is the basis of British policy 
toward Russia. 


President Harding, at the Coffins of Soldiers, 
says, “It Must Not Be Again” 

On his visit to New York last week, President Hard- 
ing uttered a pledge to effect economies in the National 
Administration. In speaking over the coffins contain- 
ing the bodies of 5,112 soldiers brought back from 
European battlefields, the President said: “TI find one 
hundred thousand sorrows touching my own heart. 
There is ringing in my ears the insistent call: ‘It must 
not be again! It must not be again!’ God grant it will 
not be.” 


Japan Preparing to Quit Siberia 
and Restore Shantung to China 

In the wake of persistent reports of a pacific turn 
in Japanese foreign policy, the Associated Press on 
May 21, in a despatch from Tokyo, credited to an 
official of the Japanese Foreign Office the following 
statement: “Japan is to evacuate Siberia and restore 
Shantung to China at the earliest possible moment.” 
This piece of news was disseminated by the conser- 
vative agency after repeated forecasts of the same pro- 
ceeding from independent sources. From these inde- 
pendent sources it is possible to gather that the return 
of Shantung to China is counted upon by Japanese 
statesmen as the first step toward a harmonious co- 
operation between Japan and China in a policy con- 
cretely expressed by the motto, “Asia for the Asiatics.” 
There were well-defined indications last week that the 
retrocession of Shantung to the country from which it 
was taken by Germany in the long and enterprising 
scramble for Chinese territory by European powers is 
already under negotiation. 


Anglo-French Tension over Silesia 
Relaxes as an Agreement Approaches 

The French press, or a chauvinistic portion of it, 
was all but on the point of denouncing the alliance 
with Great Britain, last week, when the tension sud- 
denly relaxed. It relaxed for two reasons. One of 
these reasons was the announcement from Berlin that 
Germany had issued orders for the closing of the 
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Silesian frontier. That meant that no more German 
troops, whether “regular” or “irregular,” would be 
permitted to cross into the area occupied by the Poles. 
The other reason was the announcement by Premier 
Briand, after this assurance had been received from 
Berlin, that he intends—or intended—to base his pol- 
icy firmly on the maintenance of the alliance with 
Great Britain. Speaking in the Chamber of Deputies 
on May 24, the French Premier declared: “This mag- 
nificent union must be maintained in England’s inter- 
ests as in our own. I demand this policy’—and then 
he added, “which does not exclude firmness.” 
France Presehee Decision Ordering 
Poland to Close the Silesian Frontier f 

This heroic challenge of Briand’s to the supporters 
of Ex-President Poincaré in the Chamber was followed 
by a dramatic act in the council of ambassadors. The 
resolution to despatch a vigorous note to Poland, re- 
questing the Poles to close their side of the Silesian 
frontier, was offered by the French Ambassador. 
France, which had laid herself open to the suspicion 
of encouraging the Polish adventure in order to em- 
barrass Germany, thus gave notice to Poland that, 
as the Germans had promised non-interference in Si- 
lesian affairs, the Poles had no further excuse for their 
invasion of the areas declared German by their popu- 
lations in the recent plebiscite. Whether Germany 
had obtained pledges of such action by France~before 
accepting the ultimatum from Paris, does not show 
in the record. The fact appeared to be, however, that 
the Poles could not count upon the continuance of 
French support in a policy of aggression. 
Briand Carries the Day in the Chamber / 
by a Majority of 248 on his Declaration 

Having declared himself fully on French policy in 
Silesia and toward Great Britain, Aristide Briand on 
May 26 pressed the issue in Parliament. What he 
demanded of the Chamber of Deputies was not merely 
a majority sustaining him individually, but’ a full 
expression of the national sentiment as reflected by 
the elected Deputies. The vote of confidence was car- 
ried by 419 ayes to 171 noes, a majority of 248. With 
this declaration of confidence as his background, Pre- 
mier Briand was prepared to enter the meeting of the 
Supreme Council at Boulogne and discuss details with 
Great Britain and Italy. 
Ulster Speaks Up with Increasing 
Clearness against Sinn Fein 

Ulster’s reply to the overwhelming Sinn Fein victory 
in the recent election in the south of Ireland was 
recorded last week. In the separate election to the 
projected parliament, the people of Ulster went farther 
against Sinn Fein than the Unionist leaders had ex- 
pected. They elected forty Unionists to the fifty-two 
seats. The Sinn Feiners and the Nationalists together 
elected only twelve candidates. 
by the North of Ireland to the South, came close upon 
the heels of two notable events—bloody disorders in 


Dublin, in the course of which the Custom House was ~ 


seized and destroyed by Sinn Feiners; and accusations 
of deliberate savagery made against the Crown forces 
in Ireland by their deposed commander, Brigadier- 
General Crozier. In a series of articles in the London 
Daily News in the course of the week, the former 
commander of the auxiliary division of the Royal Irish 
constabulary cited instances of terrorism by the troops, 


and even intimated broadly that the destructive in- — nf 


cendiarism in Cork was the work, not of te — 
Fein, but of the royal forces. 


This retort, spoken — 


; j 
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The Message of the May Meetings: “Henceforth!” 


A brieflet among the editorials of the Boston Herald for T dv s,1v04 sty} Jo osvyd ouo poqriosep ‘Fz Avy ‘Suruiour Lepson 
Meetings: “But since the days of Channing and Parker, Anniversary Week has been counted on to bring out all the most ad- 
yanced ideas in Boston weather.” Following the torrid temperature of Sunday, the thermometer dropped forty-seven degrees. 
Monday morning broke with a cold east wind and rain. Similar weather prevailed Tuesday and Wednesday. But Thursday 
came in clear and balmy. Neither excessive heat, chilling east wind, nor driving rain affected the enthusiasm of the delegates 
who came to Boston this year. Following the inspiring influence of the Campaign, Unitarians gathered with anticipation, 
and with a spirit resolute to make the Campaign an everlasting Campaign, and to hand on the grand principles of liberal 
Christianity to the multitudes of the unchurched. ; 

If there was one fact which stood out above others in the addresses and conferences, it was that the day had passed never 
-- to return when any Unitarian, individual or church, could live for self. As Rev. Augustus P. Reccord said in his address be- 
fore The Alliance, Wedne&day morning: “Henceforth the message of Unitarianism must be to the sixty-five million unchurched 
Americans.” The meetings were pervaded by the missionary spirit. Appeals were made, methods were devised for convincing 
the numbers outside the churches that in Unitarian principles was precisely the religion they had been seeking ‘and had not 
ere eae gratifying to see one thousand people in Arlington Street Church, Sunday evening, despite the intense heat. IWF 
was gratifying to see an equal number of Alliance women gathe red in Tremont Temple, Wednesday morning ; and notwithstand- 
ing the rain, at least five hundred Alliance delegates from distant churches at the Second Church in the afternoon. It was 
gratifying to see other meetings with overflowing attendance. But it was more gratifying to observe the earnestness with 
which addresses were delivered and received, and to notice the eagerness with which questions were asked and plans of opera- 
tions discussed. Unitarians have been accused by some of the exclusive attitude. This attitude, if it ever was, is now a thing 
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of the past, concluding from the evidences. 
tinction. 


Boston threw wide its doors. 
Reception committees, hospitality committees, officials, and hosts did their utmost to make strangers feel at home. 


Delegates and friends were welcomed without dis- 


Visitors from distant sections of the United States, from Canada, England, Transylvania, and Japan must have sensed the 


fine spirit of comradeship. 


i ig id not record larger delegations than usual, though attendance at all the sessions was unusually 
Bee Mase. ‘the baer at te ews not more Ee AM or the conferences more productive, but there surely was present an 
exceptional spirit of devotion, courage, and prophetic hope. About the Unitarian Anniversaries there is something distinc- 
tive—remarkable traditions are there, friendships, loyalties, memories, singleness of purpose, and abiding convictions. No 
one could be insensible to the influence; no one could fail to carry home inspiration of a high order. The rest of the reports 


will appear in the issue of June 9. 


Real Campaign Has Just Begun 


What is it for?—The various answers, beginning with 
the President’s report, and continued tn 
the Anniversary addresses 


[ite AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
held its ninety-sixth annual meeting, Tuesday, 
May 24, in Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. Pres- 
ident Samuel A. Eliot, in his annual address, struck 
first the note of gratitude that the Unitarian body had 
been led out of narrow ways into broader fields of ser- 
vice. “We have demonstrated the spirit of inherent fel- 
lowship,” he declared. “Each for all and all for each. 
We have discovered that success is won by team-work. 
The entire cause has been marvellously uplifted by this 
common effort, and we face our obligations with new 
courage. The real campaign has just begun. You may 
be sure that the utmost care will be taken that your 
generosity in the matter of contributions to the Cam- 
paign will not make dependents. It is not relief we 
have in mind so much as enlarged service. In addition 
to the financial enterprise let us build up a compact 
fellowship. Every church should enter on a campaign 
to double pledges and members. We want to enlist 
like soldiers. We want to organize and utilize the 
forces we now have. Our needs are money, members, 
and ministers. Ministers of good character and fine 
spirit come from other faiths and -become beloved lead- 
ers. But the church must have vitality enough to 
provide its own ministers, and the source of supply is 
in the congregations. 
| “What is it all for? Life does not consist in the 
| things we possess. We want to see virility in the 
churches, an overflowing spirit of Christian service. 
We must have the spiritual power to run the machin- 
ery. Religious principles in these days are being 
tested. Neither old disciplines nor old hopes satisfy ; 
7 there must be a reassertion of the authority of spirit- 
ual verities, which means the preaching of spiritual 
reality. Hard work? Yes. But we must be called to 
what is hard; thus strong men rise to higher outlooks. 
= ie : 
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“The pre-eminent cause that appeals to the con- 
science of the nations is the appeal for a council on 
disarmament. America is supremely in the position 
to take the lead of a federated world. A nation can 
have no nobility of character that cares only for its 
own gain. It is the Christian ideal represented by the 
church that will put the law of God into the hearts of 
men.” 

Rey. Louis C. Cornish, Secretary, in his report 
called attention to the fact that in groups.of Unitarian 
churches scattered over the world are the beginnings 
of world liberalism, and that the money campaign had 
for its object the conveying of the faith to the whole 
American people. “It is a vast undertaking,” he con- 
tinued, “one that must be measured by decades, per- 
haps by generations, but it is one that is gloriously 
worth while.” : 

Mr. Cornish said that a long step forward had been 
taken in the matter of. ministerial pensions, which 
would guarantee a retiring pension of not less than 
$500. “A new fund has been established,” he continued, 
“for the sustentation of ministers. The sum of $260,000 
has been allotted for the purpose of supplementing 
inadequate salaries; forty per cent. of this sum is now 
available, and fifteen grants to ministers have been 
made. The Annex to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion Building, now in operation for a year, has proved 
a great blessing. It houses the book-room, Tur Curts- 
TIAN Recisrrr, the Temperance Society, the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, the Fellowship Commit- 
tee, the Benevolent Fraternity, and the General Con- 
ference. The ministers’ hostel has been used by ninety- ' 
two ministers and has been self-supporting.” 

Mr. Cornish explained how Star Island at the Isles 
of Shoals was really serving the cause of liberal re- 
ligion, with promising meetings to come in the course 
of the summer. He mentioned the rest-room main- 
tained at Plymouth last summer. The room was used 
by three thousand persons. It will be open again this 
summer. He said that the growth of the Icelandic 
churches depended on the securing of ministers. The 
Norwegian church at Hanska, Minn., with an enrol- 
ment of 875 members, has become self-supporting. 


. 
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“Tt is always to be remembered,” Mr. Cornish said, 
“that one chief purpose for which this Association 
was formed was the dissemination of the printed word. 
During the past year we have published 250,000 tracts, 
besides books and reports to the number of 35,000, at 
a total cost of $21,000. The Wayside Pulpit is now 
in, use in 350 American cities. It is also used in Can- 
ada and England. At a conservative estimate, 2,000,- 
000 persons a week read the statements. 


May Be Bigoted To-day and Liberal To-morrow 

“T am asked to bring greetings from fellow-workers 
in the Khasi Hills, India; New Zealand, Italy, Hol- 
land, Iceland, Transylvania, Japan, and Great Brit- 
ain.” 

Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, said: ‘This, truly, 
is a great year, and this should be a great day. Uni- 
tarians have waked up and have adopted the slogan, 
‘Not a Campaign for Money, but Money for an Kver- 
lasting Campaign.’ The donations from societies, in- 
dividuals, etc., amounted this year to $60,761. There 
has been income from investments subject to appropria- 
tion by your directors of $91,000, and for specially 
restricted purposes, of $67,000 more. There have been 
received from the capital amount for church building 
loan funds, $33,000; for church extension expenditure, 
$3,600; for church equipment, $16,000; and for sundry 
other items of church real estate, $9,500. There have 
been donations for the Unitarian Pension Service So- 
ciety from the churches this year $7,500 as against 
$10,000 last year. The difference was made up in the 
increase of income on the invested fund. There are 
various smaller items at the end of the list, aggregating 
a total receipt for current activities of $317,000.” 

After quoting allotments from the Campaign, Mr. 
Williams said: “Some people worry a great deal as to 
whether all of their donations go out into the field, 
or whether they are being put by into all kindy of 
funds, and things of that sort. There has been spent 
for missionary purposes, church extension, aided so- 
cieties, etc., $99,566, although the donations from other 
sources were less than $61,000.” 

After recounting various other expenditures, Mr. 
Williams concluded: “So there has been a very con- 
siderable turnover of our funds, imposing very con- 
siderable duties on the Finance Committee and the 
Treasurer. But it is the first part of this report, the 
current activities of something over $300,000, which 
in some degree is a measure of the very considerable 
work which your Association has been undertaking 
these last twelve months.” 

There were three addresses following the business 
session. The first was on “New Harvests from Old 
Mields,” by Rev. Clarence Reed of Oakland, Calif. 

“Kivery person is a prospect,” said Mr. Reed. “He 
may be narrow and bigoted to-day, but he will be more 
liberal to-morrow. Go into the homes of the people, 
into the offices, into the stores, and in a little while 
you get beneath the surface of things, and men will 
‘talk to you about the deepest things of life. They 
want to know God. If we do not make God absolutely 
real to people, which is the greatest craving to-day, 
some other religious movement will do the work, and 
our day of opportunity will pass.” 

Mr. Reed told of a custom followed by the Oakland 
church. “Ten years ago, in order to increase the 
revenue, the social rooms were rearranged so that there 
were three different rooms, a social club room, a com- 
bined dance-hall and concert-hall and a little theatre. 
When I became minister the gsocia] rooms were occu- 
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pied by an array of tenants; the Red Men of America, 
the Quakers, the New England Society, the Illinois 
Society, the Norwegian Club, and New Thought so- 
tieties. The church was rented to dancing-clubs and 
for parties. One of the happiest days of my life was 
March 1, 1920, when the board of trustees, on the 
expiration of the contracts, decided that the church 
building would no longer be rented to other organiza- 
tions. : 
“Whatever success we have had in Oakland has been 
due to the fact that we have giyen ourselves absolutely 
to the endeavor to discover God and make the divine 
real to other people. The church has the greatest op- 
portunity in the world. It may become a specialized 
institution for the worship of God. If the soul over- 
flows with love, God will become the supreme reality. 
I know God as a matter of personal experience, there- 
fore I believe in Him. That is my message.” 
Richard Lloyd Jones of Tulsa, Okla., spoke on “Seed- 
sowing in New Fields.” He said: “There are three 
great educational agencies,—the pulpit, the press, and 
the theatre; and the greatest of these is the pulpit. 
But it is the most neglected agency. Thomas Jefferson 
was the person who started church emancipation. He 
regarded free and rational religion as the most whole- 
some influence. Never before has fundamental integ- 
rity meant so much to men. Never before have men 
been so eager to work in the field of trade in obedience 
to the Golden Rule. Never before were there so many 
unchurched men who are doing righteously. How may 
we gather these into our own cause? 
frighten them in; we must adopt three methods,—the 
educational, the inspirational, and the spiritual. The 


- preacher who can vitalize all these forces will pack his 


house. The endurance of Unitarianism is being tested. 
Unitarian ministers are failing the cause and proving 
untrue to themselves who perform in the pulpit, visit 
the sick, and send cheer around the public square, and 
do nothing else.” 


Serving the Time, Not Yielding to It 


Mr. Jones told of Baptist and Congregational minis- 
ters who were preaching Unitarian doctrines and fill- 
ing their churches with college students, while the 
Unitarian church in the same town was asleep and con- 
tented with a handful in the congregation. “The great 
Chicago church of Robert Collyer’s day has joined the 
ranks of the little movements, but more-Unitarianism 
is being preached in Chicago than in Collyer’s time. 
Unitarianism is the greatest success in the religious _ 
history of America. Shall we be content to talk of Uni- 
tarianism in past terms? The real work is yet to be 
done. If we are to be more than a New England move- 
ment, we must begin to think in continental terms. 
The Unitarian faith is the best and most rational faith, 
but we must not assume the attitude, ‘If you don’t 
like us, leave us alone” A church must make every 
one like it. He is a poor Unitarian church builder 
who cannot be a Theodore Parker in his time and 
place. Let us not be contented with a great and 


glorious future. We may serve the time without yield- 
ing to it.” 


Rey. Minot Simons had for his subject, “The Bring- _ 


ing in of a Better Hope.” He reminded the audience 
that the Unitarian Campaign had only 
the work it had set out to do cannot be done in a 
moment or a year. The work must never stop, because | 
therein is the way of life. 
money campaign alone, although that must go on until 
the goal is reached and passed. We need money. Min. 
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We cannot — 


begun; that. - 


“By that I do not mean the _ 


. Ts cannot live on air, nor the cause on mere senti- 
ment. All our work must be reinforced with money. 
- Nobody with sense, however, assumes that we need 
- nothing else. We know that it is the spirit that giveth 
life. We know it is the Unitarian spirit which has 
- made the Campaign, and it is the Unitarian spirit 
~ which will carry on for the sake of the better hope. 


More Spirit in Every Unitarian 


What we need is a further campaign in behalf of 
the Unitarian spirit., We want more of that spirit. 
We want it in every Unitarian heart. Let us now 
drive for that spiritual power. Let us drive for new 
members, for the more members we have, the more 
spiritual power, earning power, missionary power, and 
service power shall we have. It is to reach the rank 
and file and get us all into action that we need to 
continue the Campaign. Never have we felt more con- 
fident that we are the workmen of God. Nothing 
would give such vigor to our missionary enthusiasm as 
would the strengthening of our local centres, building 
up our households of faith with bigger membership, 
better business, better. Sunday-schools, better organiza- 
tion, more work, more service. We cannot carry the 
gospel to our fellow- -men merely with machinery. We 
-eannot do it with only a few people here and there 
who care about it. We must all care. I believe that 
such a campaign for spiritual increase can be effec- 
tively organized as the one we have just had. We have 
everything with which to work, ministers and people, 
the will to do, and all in behalf of the world’s better 
hope.” 
The afternoon meeting took on an international 
‘ character. Rev. Gabriel Csiki, D.D., of Kolozsvar, 
Transylvania, speaking at the afternoon session, said 
that. these days for the people of Transylvania were 
the terrible days, adding that Transylvanians were 
bs: enduring what Americans might have to endure were 
b they subjected to the Mexican Government. ‘Members 
: ' of all religious beliefs,” said Mr. Csiki, “Catholic, 
; Lutheran, Presbyterian, and Unitarian, are being per- 
secuted by the Roumanian Government. Churches and 
Ss schools face collapse, for preachers and teachers are 


: being driven out of the country, and the endowments 
{ _ Of those institutions which are mostly in lands are 
“a being confiscated. Our people live in constant dread 
} of what may happen next. When individuals refuse 
; to comply with the harsh Roumanian law, they are 
q seized, imprisoned, and beaten. In each village is a 


little tyrant whose task is to keep the people in terror, 
- and to secure gain for himself. 
“Unless some change comes in the near future our 
institutions may not be able to survive. The perse- 
cutors may kill our schools and churches, but they 
cannot kill our spirit. Unitarian spirit is stronger 
in Transylvania than at any time. The church with 
- sublime courage is writing a new chapter in its history. 
We have paid a high price for our faith; it is dear to us. 
We do not despair. We believe that the traditional 
Unitarian spirit that survived so many hardships for 
three hundred and fifty years will endure.” 
ad spirit of liberalism represents all that is 
_ greatest in England,” said Rev. John Henry Weather- 
alll ¢ of Essex Church, London. “The thing that again 
has moved me to admiration is the freshness 
your vision, the newness of your spirit. You are 
2e from e chains which fetter us in the old country. 
uu consider that we are an old country. 
The channel 
You will presently find 


protection. 


aia bd 
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in the United States that the Atlantic cannot secure 
you in your isolation. The day is coming when all 
your love will be given not only to your own country, 
but to all countries in some great federation or brother- 
hood. Witson spoke a language that was better under- 
stood by us than the language of our own writers. 
The phrases he employed are not outworn and never 
will be. In the years to come, among those who re- 
ceive their meed of praise his name will stand high. 
The England I would have you see is not the England 
represented by the London press. Our feelings for you 
are cemented by a common sorrow. 

“I convey to you the greetings of Unitarians 
throughout. the British ” cmpire. We have not your 
enthusiasm ; again the past is too much with us. Most 
of our people see that their service is to make a strong 
liberal church, to focus libe1 val opinion. You, escaping 
our problems, have guided us.’ 

Norbert IF’. Capek, in an appeal for service in Czecho- 
slovakia, described that country as a land of wondrous 
scenery, with cities beautifully built, with people lovers 
of liberty. “It was the Czechoslovaks who set up the 
first republic in Central Europe.. They were the first 
to abolish ancient titles and privileges. The time is 
at hand in that country for the establishment of liber- 


alism. The people are looking for a constructive re- 
ligion. Once given a start our people will need no 
help. The present religious movement is going to 


Unitarian- 
we must strike while the 


spread over Europe and save the nations. 
ism should be there now; 
iron is hot.” 


Greetings from Japanese Unitarians 


Prof. Iso Abé of Waseda University, Tokyo, presi- 
dent of the Liberal Christian Association of Japan, and 
manager of the Japanese baseball team that is touring 
the country, brought greetings from the Japanese 
Unitarians. Professor Abé reviewed the history of the 
Unitarian movement in Japan, and said: “Japan needs 
Christianity, but the kind it needs is Unitarianism, 
because it is liberal and progressive. The Unitarian 
movement has done great work in Japan. It is not 
too much to say that all Japanese Christians are now 
so broad that there is no longer any real distinction 
between denominations. In behalf of my people I wish 
to express thanks to you who have done so much to 
promote liberal ideas in Japan. 

“Unfortunately there is retrogression in our church. 
Eighteen years ago the church seated four hundred 
and was crowded. To-day, attendance at Sunday ser- 
vice averages from sixty to one hundred. What is the 
reason? We Japanese are quite surprised. In the 
last ten years Christianity has suffered a reaction; 
in the old time the church was the centre of progressive 
ideas. All who wanted to hear something new came 
to church. But we Japanese have made progress in 
business and economics. We have various ways of 
expressing progressive ideas. The only way for the 
churches to make progress to-day in Japan is by social 
and settlement work. Japanese Unitarians are eager 
to co-operate with you. We cannot at present get 
much money in Japan, but some day we will be in- 
dependent. Until that time comes we must continue 
to ask your help.” 

The following officers were elected: President. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. Vice-Presidents: 
from Northern New England, James A. Tufts, Exeter, 
N.H.; from Southern New England, William H. Taft, 
New Haven, Conn.; from the Middle States, Frank H. 
Hiscock, Syracuse, N.Y.; from the Southern States, 
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George Soulé, New Orleans, La.; from the Central 
West, Arthur E. Morgan, Dayton, Ohio; from the 
Rocky Mountain States, Charles A. Lory, Fort Collins, 
Col.; from the Pacific Coast, William H. Carruth, Palo 
Alto, Calif.; from the Dominion of Canada, William 
H. Alexander, Edmonton, Alta. Secretary, Louis C. 
Cornish, Boston, Mass. Assistant Secretary, W. 


Forbes Robertson, Arlington, Mass. Treasurer, Henry 
M. Williams, Boston, Mass. Directors for three years: 
Miss Lucy Lowell, Boston, Mass.; Charles O. Richard- 
son, Weston, Mass.; Curtis W. Reese, Chicago, II1.; 
George S. Wright, Watertown, Mass.; George Oliver 
Carpenter, Jr., St. Louis, Mo.; Oliver M. Fisher, New- 
ton, Mass. 


Formal Resolutions in Promotion of Pure Christianity 


Resolutions presented during the meeting were handed over to the committee on findings, of which Charles H. Strong, 
president of the Laymen’s League, was chairman. 
action to the entire body. Considerable discussion was excited over certain of the resolutions to which the committee did not 
give its approval. Two resolutions offered by Rey. H. |W. Pinkham—one petitioning President Harding for immediate amnesty 
for Eugene Debs; the other expressing sympathy with the aspirations of the Irish people for a government of their own choice— 


The duty of this committee‘was to consider the resolutions and recommend © 


aroused debate at once, with Mr. Pinkham leading the argument. 
tioning amnesty for Eugene Debs, in which the name Eugene Debs was omitted. 


The committee had substituted a resolution for the one peti- 
This resolution was finally accepted by the 


delegates, and read: “We urge upon President Harding and the Attorney-General the desirability of as speedy a decision as pos- 


sible in the review of sentences passed upon offenders under emergency wartime legislation.” 


ing sympathy with the Irish people was summarily voted down. 
A resolution introduced by Dr. William I. Lawrance ealling for the establishment of a Department. of Education with 


representation in the National Cabinet, though disapproved by the committee, was passed by the Association. 


The second resolution express- 


Dr. Charles F. 


Dole introduced a resolution in which he asked for ‘an immediate reduction of our national armaments and the cutting down 


of our gigantic and threatening appropriations therefor.” 


which was passed. 
the table until next year. 


not to report any resolution not related to the work of the Association.” 


The.committee disapproved this resolution, but offered a substitute 
One other resolution was approved by the findings committee, though it recommended that it be laid on 
This resolution was introduced by Rey. Theodore D. Bacon, and proposed “to instruct the committee 
A resolution of particular interest was one urging 


that private property rights in church pews be abolished and that a system of free seats and voluntary contributions be in- 


troduced. 


CALLING WASHINGTON TO 
LEADERSHIP 


PREAMBLE: The object of this Associa- 
tion is to promote the interests of pure 
Christianity. 

The fearful consequences of the Great 
War, and the tension and bitterness and 
warfare that exist in many parts of the 
world in the very effort to execute the 
terms of the Great Peace, not only serve 
to turn the face of the world against fur- 
ther war, but should arouse all mankind 
to favor every practicable method of re- 
ducing the chances of further war—such 
as progressive limitation of armaments 
among all the nations of the earth. 

* Resolved: We hold that it is not enough 
to deprecate the barbarity of war, but 
that we must proceed to end war. 

We believe that upon the churches of 
every name, as setting forth the religion 
of the Golden Rule and Human Brother- 
hood, rests the responsibility of making 
real what they preach, by taking the lead 
in a world movement for limitation of 
armaments. 

We maintain that only in this deter- 
mination can we eyer give fitting me- 
morial honor to the youth of every race, 
who, dying in war, believed that they 
were giving their lives for a noble cause. 

We believe that we Americans must be 
forward in doing ourselves what we ask 
of others. 

We accordingly call upon our govern- 
ment at Washington to take the lead in 
ealling an international conference to con- 
sider immediate, world-wide progressing 
limitation of armaments; and pending 
such international conference and agree- 
ment we further call upon our government 
to see that our own country, as an ex- 
ample to the world, shall, so far as is 
consistent with national safety, reduce 
its own armament. 


FOR NATIONAL EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 


Resolved: That in view of the present 
status of education in our country, the 
Association favors the creation of a na- 
tional Department of Education, whose 
Secretary shall be a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, and deplores any action 
on the part of Congress that may delay 
this forward step. 


PEWS AS PRIVATE PROPERTY 


Resolved: That the system of private 
property rights in church pews, whether 
based on ownership or rental, is a hin- 
drance to the advancement of our free 
faith, and that we strongly urge all Uni- 
tarian churches to substitute therefor the 
system of free seats and voluntary con- 
tributions. 


HONORING PROFESSOR BARBER 


Voted: That the Association extend to 
our distinguished scholar and _ friend, 
Prof. Henry Hervey Barber, D.D., our 
most hearty good-will and sincere con- 
gratulations upon the sixtieth anniversary 
of his ordination. 


GREETINGS TO BRITISH FRIENDS 


Voted: That this Association extend to 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation our fraternal greetings and most 
hearty good wishes in our common work 
for the furtherance of liberal religion, 


JAPAN AND MR. DAY 


Voted: That this Association extend to 
the Liberal Christian Association of 
Japan the assurances of our most frater- 
nal greetings and regard, and our most 
earnest hope that in co-operation with our 
representative Rev. John B. W. Day the 
cause of liberal religion which we serve 


together may be furthered in the great 
Empire of Japan. 


HEARTY WISHES FOR KHASI HILLS 
Voted: To send our fraternal greetings 

and hearty good wishes to our fellow- 

Unitarians in the Khasi Hills, India. 


A MESSAGE TO ICELAND 

Voted: To request Rev. Rdgnvaldur 
Pétursson on his visit to Iceland to extend 
to the liberals in that island where human 
liberty first achieved self-government, an 
expression of our most cordial good-will 
and of our desire for closer affiliation in 
service to the cause of truth. 


THAT BISHOP FERENCZ MAY KNOW 


Voted: To request Rev. Gabriel Csiki, 
D.D., to convey to the Bishop and con- 


“ sistory of the Transylvanian churches and 


to all the Unitarian parishes in Transyl- 
vania our most fraternal grectings and 
good-will, and the assurance of our con- 
tinued and deyoted interest in their wel- 
fare. 


MR. KUKHI AND PALESTINE 


Voted: To request our representative, 
the Rey. Georges 8. Kukhi, now in Cairo, 
to. convey to the Unitarian societies in 
Palestine, whither he is going, our most 
fraternal greetings. 


LIBERAL BELIEVERS IN ITALY 

Voted: To extend to our esteemed 
friends in the Association of Liberal Be- 
lievers in Italy the assurance of our re- 


gard and our hearty and fraternal greet- — 


ings. 


FELLOWSHIP WITH NEW ZEALAND 
Voted: That we extend our most 

hearty and fraternal greetings to the 

Unitarian Association of New Zealand. 
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Dr. Merrill Expounds to Laymen 


Famous Presbyterian tells them service before profit, 
service before pay, is sound doctrine 
for capital and labor 


INE HUNDRED DELEGATES and other Uni- 
tarians in attendance upon the meetings of An- 
niversary Week crowded into Unity House on 
the evening of May 23 at the invitation of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. For the benefit of those who had 
come from a distance a “regular Unity House meet- 
ing” programme was provided, with an extra speaker 
and special music that held the attention of the audi- 
ence for nearly three hours. 
Charles H. Strong, president of the League, pre- 
sided. The speakers were Rey. Dr. William Pierson 


~ Merrill, minister of the Brick Presbyterian Church of 


loss.’ 
having heard of ‘fainting chapters of the League.’ 


New York City, and Charles Grilk, a prominent layman 
and attorney of Davenport, Ia. Rev. Gabriel Csiki of 
Kolozsvar, Transylvania, minister of the oldest Unita- 
rian church in the world, pronounced the benediction. 
The Laymen’s League Chorus sang some of its most 
popular selections, and five musicians from the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra gave a concert before the meeting 
and played frequently during the evening. 

Mr. Strong said: “The Unitarian Laymen’s League 
is only two years old. To-night we are dangerously 
near a membership of 11,000 in 237 chapters. We've 
raised a lot of money, and we’ve spent a lot, and we’ve 
saved a lot. I can prove that we’ve saved a lot by 
calling to the stand some of those who have asked us 
for money and haven’t received it. 

“Cognizant of the fact that authentic surveys show 
that fully 12,000,000 children in the United States are 
not affiliated with a Sunday-school or known to be 
receiving any religious instruction whatsoever, the 
League organized a Sunday School Institute, to which 
are invited two delegates from each chapter of the 
League. 

“The League has undertaken the task of operating 
the fiscal affairs of the Unitarian Campaign. This in- 
volves the work of collecting over a period of five 
years pledges amounting to $2,420,000, made by 24,000 
subscribers. Only thirteen churches in all our de- 
nomination failed to give anything; only one of the 
twelve was not a weak and struggling church. The 
others, together with all who contributed money for the 
Unitarian Campaign, are following the maxim, Bay 
in the boat and row!’ 


The Men Must Do the Work 


“Now we realize that the League will never be the 
regenerative force that it ought to be, and must be, 
if the hopes of its founders are realized, until the in- 
dividual member of the League, each member of the 
League in Alton, Ill., Omaha, Neb., and Kenosha, Wis., 
really gets right down and pulls. That is where the 
work of this organization must come ultimately and 
eventually, or it will never be worth our efforts. The 
men in the chapters themselves must do the work. 
That is why the Council is all the time trying to 
stimulate the chapters to accomplish something, and 
furnishing them with suggestions from which they may 
pick for their own choosing. 

“Recently Tuer Curistian Roecister said: ‘When 
should a church go out of business?’ It answered the 
question itself. ‘Answer: When it is carrying on at a 
And at another time Tu Recister spoke of 


» 
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“Now when a church or an Alliance branch or a 
League chapter is carrying on at a loss, that is just 
the time when it must not be allowed to go out of busi- 
ness. There are dead ones, of course, and I suppose 
that those are the ones to which Tus Curist1an Rac- 
IsTER was referring. But everlasting care and patience 
and the sustaining arm must be thrown about a little 
body that is going on at a loss, or is fainting if it is 
still carrying on. 

“Recently a chapter officer said to me: ‘You want 
me to make an annual report for my chapter. Well, 
I will tell you. We have no church, we have no min- 
ister, we have no money, but we have ten Unitarian 
men ‘in our town, and for every one of them that dies 
or resigns we have another one to take his place, and 
that is my annual report.’ ” 

Mr. Grilk said: “The Unitarian Church has this 
present challenge to the fellowship of our faith—to 
justify our existence and our going on—the challenge 
to church attendance, to the RIS ns and to the el- 
ements of our faith. - / 


No Place for Such Preachers, He Says 


“Why do we go to church? We don’t any longer 
go to church from fear of damnation. Our aim is 
to find for men the reason and purpose of human life 
and then to assist in the conduct of life on such a 
plane as shall be elevating to them and to society. 

“We'come to church ‘asking that guidance which 
only the church can give. The church is the place 
where we should find help, where we should go because 
it is our duty, we who have a good faith and are going 
to keep it alive. I say there should be no place in our 
pulpits for men who get up on the Sunday before elec- 
tion day, denounce both the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties, and then say, “The only thing an honest 
man can do next Tuesday is to do what I am going 
to do—yote the Socialist ticket.’ 

“There are economic questions and other questions 
that ought to be discussed, but preaching propaganda 
for any political dogma or for any political party 
is not what the Unitarian pulpit is for,in my belief. 

“The time has come for a restatement, a reinter- 
pretation of the principles of our faith, so that there 
may be a contrast between the supernatural and the 
naturalistic which shall prove for all time that God 
is a God of justice, mercy, and love. With singleness 
of purpose and united effort the 11,000 members of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, in co-operation with the 
women of our churches, can restore to the pulpit the 
moral force it once had.” 

Dr. Merrill’s address in part follows. 

“The capitalist, not the laborer, is the one to lead in 
the adoption of the only policy, ‘service first,’ which 
possibly can solve present-day commercial and in- 
dustrial problems.” 

The motive of service must replace the motive of 
self-advantage; Dr. Merrill maintained; the laborer 
must put service before pay, and the employer put 
service before profit. Until the capitalist puts his 
business activity on this basis, he cannot expect the 
workingman to adopt the standard of “service first.” 

And also in international relations, he added, differ 
as men may and as they do about the League of Na- 
tions, those worthy of the name of “Christian” can- 
not differ in their: strong desire that America should 
be a great servant of humanity, not holding aloof, 
not meddling in world affairs from the motive of self- 
interest, but genuinely desiring to serve the interests 
of mankind. 
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“In the church,” said Dr. Merrill, “we find a pain- 
ful sense of the need of some reconstruction, some 
radical change. The severest critics of the church are 
within its ranks, not outside. That augurs well for 
progress. 

“The church needs unity; it needs a clear formula- 
tion of truth; it needs a more definite social aim. But 
all which it needs will come most quickly if the church 
makes dominant in its life and work the motive of 
service. It is useless to expect much increase of power 
until the church achieves a large measure of working 
unity. It is futile to expect unity on the basis of 
agreement in doctrine, or even in methods of admin- 
istration. Men will think differently, and it is well 
that they should. But once get the heart of the 
church set on service as the great end and motive of its 
life, and the largest measure of unity that is prac- 
ticable will begin to work itself out. Nothing could 
so well set forward the church as could the growth all 
through it of the spirit of service. 

“We dare apply this test even to*national life and in- 
ternational relations. No nation will be right and 
wholesome in its development or find its true place in 
the international order until it has set ‘service first’ 
among its international aims. 

“What is it we need in business and industry, if 
not this? We are all anxious and troubled over the 
vexed and vexing industrial tangle. Something is 
glaringly wrong,—many things are. In every nation 
there is apprehension, and free talk in terms of revo- 
lution.” 

Dr. Merrill referred to the book “An Acquisitive 
Society,” by R. H. Tawney, and approved the writer’s 
suggestion that all public conduct be “professionalized” 
in accordance with the attitude of the physician, the 
teacher, minister,,and nurse, as expressed in the un- 
written but powerful code called “professional ethics.” 

“This is the ‘one thing needful’ for which the world is 
waiting,” said Dr. Merrill in conclusion. “How can 
it ever come to power and prominence and dominant 
force, Save aS men and women in the churches, not 
ministers only or chiefly, but laymen, put their souls 
and their backs into the effort to make the spirit of 
service the motive of life through all its phases and 
circles of interest, from the individual up to the com- 
plicated relations between nations? 

“This is the new birth of religion we need, a new 
and thoroughgoing commitment to the law and ideal 
of service, so that every man-of us shall go into his 
life as Jesus went into his, ‘not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister.’ ” 


“Oh, Never Say That They ‘ 
Have Died in Vain!” 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Oh, never say that they have died in vain— 
These our Belovéd, whose impetuous feet 
Pressed forward into danger, proudly fleet, 
Bound for those fields whose harvest was the slain; 
These our High-hearted, with no thought of gain, 
No care for glory, but with courage meet 
For any need, aglow with noble heat, 
. And filled with splendid scorn of wounds and pain! 


The greedy hands that clutch for place and power 
Struck back by their brave hands, unseen, shall fail; 
Above the shrieking discords of the hour 
Rings out for us their clear, exultant hail; 
The shining of their sacrifice for aye 
Shall halo gloriously the Great New Day! © 
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Mr. Strong Again Leads Laymen 


Election of officers of the League and spirited contin- 
uance of work well begun—A campaign 
for church attendance 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the Unitarian Lay- - 
men’s League was held on May 23, preceded by 
a long session of the Council, and followed by an 
organization meeting of the new Council, at which the 
following officers were elected :— 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York City (re-elected). 
Vice-presidents: Ernest G. Adams of Brookline, Mass. (re- 
elected) ; Robert L. Cox of Montclair, N.J.; Abbot A. Hanks of 
See Francisco, Calif.; and W. Burton Thorning of Houston, 
ex. 
Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston (re-elected). — 
Secretary, William L. Barnard of Boston (re-elected). 


The feature of the annual meeting was the announce- 
ment by the president of the League that the Council 
had devised a method of increasing church attendance 
which was to culminate in a celebration a year hence. 
Representatives of the twenty chapters which show 
the greatest increase in church attendance among their 
members are to be brought to Boston for the celebra- 
tion. Selections are to be made upon a basis of per- 
centages as they are revealed by month-to-month 
growth in this department of League activity, which 
the Council feels is the foundation upon which all other 
constructive activities depend. 

Henry D. Sharpe of Providence presented the an- 
nual report of the Council, from which the following 
quotations are taken :— 

“We have long been attempting to find ways by 
which our men might be of practical service to the 
children of our denomination and to their home 
churches. Many who desire to serve have felt a lack of 
training that handicapped them. With this in view we 
have arranged a Sunday School Institute, or summer 
school for Sunday-scheol teachers. . 

“With the active and full co-operation of the De- 
partment of Religious Education an attractive -two 
weeks’ course has been arranged that should fit those 
taking it to conduct classes in church schools. We 
have invited all our chapters to send two delegates 
to the school, the League agreeing to pay one-half of 
the travelling and living expenses and furnish the tu- 
ition free. In addition to our men we shall welcome 
a number of women. students to be selected by the 
Department of Religious Education and The Alliance, - 


. although we are unable to undertake to pay their 


expenses. The school will be held at the Isles of 
Shoals, thus enabling us to be of material assistance 
to another Unitarian enterprise. 

“We have continued through the year at Lawrence, 
Mass., the work so well begun there by our Americani- 
zation secretary, Charles 8. Bodwell. It consists of 
maintaining a service station giving friendly, dis- 
interested aid to men and women from other lands. 
We have fortunately been able to secure as an assist- 
ant to Mr. Bodwell a trained woman worker who is — 


rendering valuable assistance as a visitor among 


women. Most gratifying letters have been received 
from individuals, officials, and organizations of Law- — 
rence, commending our work. Nearly seventeen hun- 
dred people of sixteen different nationalities have been 
served, and the field is constantly growing. - 
“The reports of specific accomplishments by, and the 
definite plans of, many of our chapters are truly en- 
couraging, and demonstrate an interest, effectiveness, _ 
and vitality on the part of the League as a whole that _ 
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is tangible proof of the certainty of our future growth 
and success, 

“The opportunities that lie before us are so many, 
so great, and so varied that the problem before us is one 
of selection. We have adopted as our definite present 
policy that of concentrating upon matters of general 
denominational import and regretfully declining the 
many-appeals of a purely local nature, encouraging the 
chapters to respond thereto. 

“As to all matters we are committed to working 
through our chapters. It will be our endeavor from 
time to time to suggest to them fields of work from 
which they may select those which most appeal to their 
members. Our central office is prepared to advise as 
to the ways and means already adopted by different 
chapters in undertaking similar work and the results 
obtained. It will also welcome suggestions for new 
work or new methods for the accomplishment of any 
of our purposes, and hopes to receive frequent and 
definite reports of chapter activities in order to main- 
tain this information for all. 

“Much has been accomplished in a twelvemonth; 
much more remains to be attempted. Encouraged by 
successes that have exceeded our expectations, made 
wiser by such mistakes as may have been made, the 
League steps forth into its third year a strong, ener- 
getic organization, with both feet upon the ground, with 
the vision of a career of usefulness, and with a deter- 
mination to make that vision come true.” 


10,928 Members, 237 Chapters 


William L. Barnard, secretary of the League, re- 
ported a net gain in membership of ninety-one per 
cent. for the year. The membership on the day of the 
annual meeting was 10,928 in 237 chapters in the 
churches of thirty-six States, the District of Columbia, 
and Canada. The losses by death, resignation, and 
other causes was less than two per cent. 

Three brief statements were given to the meeting by 
representatives of chapters which had achieved marked 
success in specific lines of activity during the year. 
Harold Sloan of Montclair, N.J., described the adver- 
tising campaign undertaken by the chapter in Unity 
Church. For a period of thirty weeks the laymen car- 
ried on a combined membership and advertising cam- 
paign. -Assuming that men want religion, the chapter 


endeavored to add to the good-will and stimulate pub- 


lic interest in Unity Church. Mr. Sloan reported 
these definite results: Increased church attendance, 
more new members, larger plate-collections, increased 
pledges, and greater participation by Unity Church in 
movements for the welfare of Montclair. 

Owen ©. Howe of Weston, Mass., portrayed the prob- 
lems of the Sunday-school in the First Parish. The 
school had been for a long time without a superintend- 
ent when the problem was taken up by the chapter 
of the Laymen’s League. Failure was imminent here 
until one member offered to accept the responsibility 
for one month if eight other laymen would do the 
same. The response was immediate, but instead of 
eight. volunteers there were fourteen. 

“The teachers and children say they like the ar- 
rangement,” said Mr. Howe. “They sing more loudly, 
and their interest is greater than it ever was before.” 

W. F. Foster of the Second Unitarian Church, West 
Somerville, Mass., related the details of the every-mem- 


ber canvass undertaken by the chapter, “to get the 
____ business of money-raising out of the way for the year.” 
_ Fourteen laymen volunteered for the canvass, and in 
_ three hours obtained subscriptions $1,000 in excess of 


the total for the previous year. 
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Has Prohibition Failed? Has It? 


Annual meeting of the Temperance Society hears the 
witness of experts—Mr. Eliot acclaimed for his 
long and telling leadership 


HE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
held its annual business meeting in the vestry of 
Arlington Street Church, Monday, May 23, at 

2 p.m. In presenting his annual report, Lyman V. Rut- 
ledge, secretary, divided the year’s work into four 
heads: programme, the work of the field secretary, 
membership, and suggestions for the future. “This 
society presents a constructive programme, with the 
following conditions emphasized: promotion of the 
cause of temperance, emphasis of prohibition, prep- 
aration for a broader interpretation of temperance, co- 
operation with churches, and presentation to congrega- 
tions of standards provided by the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society. 

“The field secretary has made seventy-four addresses 
in behalf of prohibition, school nurses, and physical 
training in public schools since November 1. He has 
travelled in eight States. We have circulated over 
eighteen thousand pieces of literature during the year, 
have advertised in Word and Work, Tun CuRIstTIAN 
Reeister, and the. Unitarian Advance. We have con- 
ducted a contest among our church school children. 
We held a mass meeting in Unity House, February 6, 
and conducted a referendum vote among the Massachu- 
setts members of the Society on the three bills provid- 
ing for prohibition enforcement, school nurses, and 
physical training in the public schools. 

“The backbone of our work is the recruiting of new 
members. On January 1 our campaign for new mem- 
bers began. The mail appeal brought in ninety-five. 
The field secretary has brought in over two hundred 
and fifty. We have, all told, a paid membership of 
465 individuals and 94 organizations, a total of 559, 
an increase over last year of over two hundred and 
fifty. 

“As for the future, we have now reached the most 
critical period of our history. A summer rich in 
opportunities lies before us. We should have an ex- 
hibit at the Isles of Shoals this summer, one at Ply- 
mouth, one at the Chicago Summer School, and one 
at the General Conference which meets at Detroit in 
October. As for the winter, laws we have promoted 
await enforcement. Even more important than legis- 
lative and enforcement work is a general publicity 
campaign aimed at lawlessness in high circles. This 
society hopes through distribution of literature, ad- 
dresses, exhibits, conferences, and personal work, to 
promote a constructive programme which will help 
Unitarians to attack those major evils which impair 
personality, and to work effectively for a stronger 
race.” 
In his annual address, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, 
president, stated that while the Society had been alive 
and active, more so than ever, the United States had 
also been alive and active on the prohibition question. 
“Almost every day some startling violation of the law 
has been reported—smuggling from Canada, illicit dis- 
tilling, home manufacture, illegal sales, bootleggers, 
druggists, cheap physicians, and kitchen bars. These 
are the failures, exaggerated and used to the limit. 
But who has chronicled the successes? Could we know 
the bright side as well as the dark, we should under- 
stand that the people, the mainstay of the country, are 
glad of the prohibition law, and propose to keep it and 
support it. 

AY 
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“The outstanding obstacles to prohibition success in 
America are: inadequate legislation, illicit traffic, and 
home manufacture. The encouraging signs of. the 
year are: the intention on the part of the Federal 
Government to enforce the present law and to 
strengthen the weak parts, the fact that drunkenness 
and associated evifs are much below the aferage of 
pre-prohibition days, and the steady progress toward 
better enforcement in America and development of pro- 
hibition sentiment throughout the world. 

“What we need at this time is the kind of good- 
citizenship that is willing to disregard personal feel- 
ings or desires, even at some sacrifice, for the sake of 
the public good. What we need is loyalty that obeys 
law, the spirit of fair play. What can we say to the 
foreigner or native-born law-breaker with his little 
private still, if we, ten times or a hundred times priv- 
ileged, discredit the law ourselves?” 


Guilty in Court Reduced One-Half 


At the public meeting held in the Arlington Street 
Church, the subject was, “The Acid Test of Prohibition 
—Experience.” Hon. Sanford Bates, Commissioner of 
Correction for Massachusetts, said that the prison 
population of Massachusetts has decreased from 6,878 
in 1914 to 2,708 in 1920. Arrests for drunkenness have 
fallen from 108,185 in 1914, to 37,272 in 1920.. Arrests 
for offences other than drunkenness rose from 68,433 
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in 1914 to 81,180 in 1919,.but fell again to 76,721 in - 


1920. 

Herbert ©. Parsons, Deputy Commissioner of Proba- 
tion in Massachusetts, stated that evidence from the 
criminal courts of the efficacy of prohibition was not 
confined to the reduction in the throng of persons 
arrested for drunkenness. The greatest significance is 
in the reduction of the number of offenders of other 
sorts. In 1917, the Massachusetts courts disposed of 
121,000 convicted persons. In 1920, the number was 
reduced to 78,576. Proceeding, the speaker said: 
“What the year 1920 might have been in the annals of 
the courts with the sale of liquor general as it was 
before the war, may be pictured. Calculation with- 
out color of imagination warrants the statement that 
the number of persons adjudged guilty and exacting 
from the court some form of disposition under the 
criminal law was reduced by one-half from the year 
that might have been to the year that was. 

“Massachusetts has gone far in what may be termed 
the out-patient treatment of the offender. Out of 1,000 
persons convicted in the courts last year, but 55 were 
committed to any sort of institution. Against 2,300 
in prisons, jails, and reformatories at the end of the 
year, there were 18,925 in the custody and care of 
officers connected with the courts. The problem of the 
home thus becomes the court’s problem. From the 
quarter of the home may come the most accurate tes- 
timony. The transformation is sweeping. Order, 
cleanliness, peace, comfort, and attractiveness have 
replaced squalor and the disturbances which were 
eloquent of internal distress and effective in transfer- 
ring children to the street for meagre pleasure: 

“The home change is not confined to the house that 
was made a place of trouble through violence. The 
visiting officer brings back this counsel and observa- 
tion: ‘Give no encouragement to the pleas for beer and 
wine.” The home where the greatest improvement is 
found is that of the drinker of the lighter beverages, 
the one who spent his money in the saloon in long 
sessions of drinking and treating, money that now goes 
to the wife and children. The reduction of juvenile 
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delinquency is a distinct tribute to the better order, 
and the restored attractiveness of the home and its 
implications for the future are broad and cheering.” 

Speaking on “The Result of Prohibition as Recorded 
at the State Infirmary, Tewksbury, Mass.,” Dr. John H. 
Nichols, superintendent, referred to a long list of 
names of representative physicians attached to a peti- 
tion that was recently sent to Congressman Volstead, 
Washington, D.C. The petition read as follows: “The 
undersigned physicians of the United States desire to 
place on record their conviction that the manufacture 
and sale of beer and other malt liquors for medicinal 
purposes should not be permitted. Malt liquors never 
have been listed in the United States Pharmacopeia as 
official medicinal remedies. They serve no medical 
purpose which cannot be satisfactorily met in other 
ways, and that without danger of cultivating the 
beverage use of an alcoholic liquor.” 

Dr. Nichols explained that the testimony of experts 
was not required to establish a fact so self-evident as 
the favorable manner in which prohibition is acting 
in cases of disease, institutional problems, economic 
gains, immorality, and crime. “We have not yet gained 
the full results we may expect in a year or two. We 
cannot yet claim that crime has ceased, or that poverty 
has become a thing of the past. As long as human 
nature is what it is, we shall have a variety of evils 
with which to contend, but at one stroke, John Barley- 
corn, that greatest enemy to prosperity, happiness, and 
moral welfare, has been laid low.” 


Commending Register Editorials and News 


The following resolution was passed as a tribute to 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, retiring president :— 


j Since the Unitarian Temperance Society was first organized 
it has never failed to recognize the valiant leadership of its 
first president, Rey. Christopher R. Eliot. He has wisely in- 
sisted that others assume the responsibility of that office during 
the intervening years, but two years ago the nominating 
eommittee prevailed upon him to allow his name again to stand 
at_the head of the list. He accepted only on condition that 
he should be relieved at the end of the year. He was then 
persuaded to continue as president for a second year, and it is 
a tribute to his interest and generosity that he served for a year 
longer than he had agreed. In view of the fact that these last 
two years have been by far the most fruitful in the history of 
the Society, due largely to his energy and devotion, it is not 
surprising that the board of directors were still unanimous in 
their desire that he should remain at the helm. 

During the thirty-four years of our Society’s history, and 
especially during -the first decade, it meant much to favor 
prohibition. It is true that all Unitarians believe in .tem- 
perance as a personal ideal, but not all have believed in pro- 
hibition as the best method for suppressing the liquor traffic. 
In this as in other genuine reforms Mr. Eliot has led the way, 
courageously, patiently, successfully. ‘The fulfilment of his 
early ambitions as reflected in our recent legislation is a 
source of gratification to us all. Especially as Unitarians we 
are proud to acknowledge Mr. Eliot’s pioneer spirit. 

Therefore be it resolved-by the Unitarian Temperance So- 


. ciety, in annual meeting assembled, that the profound gratitude 


of its membership be extended to Rey. Christopher R. Eliot 
for his noble leadership. We regret his unwillingness to 
serve longer as president, but we are heartily thankful that we 
may continue to profit by his wise counsel as a member of © 
the board of directors. : 


The excellent publicity given to the work of the 
Society in Tun CuristrAN Register was described. A 
resolution was proposed from the floor and adopted 
with enthusiasm, commending the strong editorials 
which have appeared from time to time on the subject 
of temperance, and expressing the hearty apprecia- 
tion of the Society for the generous co-operation of 
Tun RecistEr. : , ; 

The following resolution was also passed :— 


‘ 
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WuHuereas the work of the Unitarian Temperance Society is 
of real value not only to society at large in promoting measures 
of vital importance, but fully as much to our churches in 
helping them to make their organized efforts in this field more 
effective,—therefore be it 

Resolved that the active co-operation of all Unitarian 
churches and lay organizations be invited; and that they 
be respectfully urged to grant the work of the Temperance 
Society a hearing with a view to increasing its membership 
and effectiveness. 


Resolutions were passed later, urging the Massachu- 


setts Legislature to enact an enforcement code to har- 
monize with the Federal law for the enforcement of 
prohibition, calling on Congress to vote sufficient ap- 


_propriations for the maintenance of Federal enforce- 


ment officials, and assuring the Attorney-General of 
the United States of the desire of the Society that 
care be taken to select assistants from among those 
whose loyalty to the, Highteenth Amendment is well 
established. 

Officers and directors were elected as follows: Pres- 
ident, Rev. William L. Walsh, Billerica, Mass.; vice- 
president, Rev. James A. Fairley, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. ; secretary, Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, Cambridge, 
Mass.; treasurer, Seymour H. Stone, Brookline, Mass. ; 
directors: Rev. Harold G. Arnold, West Roxbury, 
Mass.; Dr. Merrill E. Champion, Boston; Rev. Chester 
A. Drummond, New Orleans, La.; Rev. Christopher R. 
Eliot, Boston; Edward P. Furber, Belmont, Mass. ; 
Rey. Francis W. Holden, Haverhill, Mass., Rev. Will- 
iam H. Parker, Fairhaven, Mass.; Mrs. Elizabeth H. 
Tilton, Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Manley B. Townsend, 
Attleboro, Mass.; Mrs. George Whiting, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Edmund A. Whitman, Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. 
Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J.; Prof. Earl M. Wilbur, 
Berkeley, ‘Calif. 


“Who Looks After the Child?” 


And what kind of education does he get in these days? 
asks D. L. Sharp—Do the schools teach real things ? 


T THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Ministerial 
Union, in King’s Chapel, Monday morning, 
May 23, Prof. Dallas Lore Sharp, Professor of 
English at Boston University, spoke on “Educating 
the Poet and Prophet.” He said that President Butler 
of Columbia University in his last report to the trus- 
tees called attention to the failure of American educa- 
tion to produce a single great poet, philosopher, or 
religious leader. “A study of the Sermon on the 
Mount,” Professor Sharp said, “shows that it took its 
authority direct from life and nature. Jesus had a 
few great books of poetry and prophecy. He went 
to school, too, but it was to the carpenter’s tools, to 
the life of the village, and to the wild lonely hills 
back of the town. 

“Four qualities mark all great utterances: religion, 
experience, simplicity, and originality—the qualities 
that come out of work with one’s hands and close 
contact with nature, and companionship» with the 
great books and\the elemental peoples. But what one 
of these things have we in our school programmes? 


- Who looks after the religion of the child, to-day? 


Only the parent can do that—only the one who is re- 
sponsible for the deepest, most intimate and personal 
life of the child. Who gives the child great books? 
Only part of one of Lincoln’s early books appears in 


_ the school lists. Who takes the child into the natural 


world and gives him the freedom of the hills? He 
goes to museums, clubs, movies; but he is not allowed 


to see the whole thing in a whole universe. He lacks 
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the knowledge of real things, the vocabulary that goes. 
with them. He can neither read the simple things of 
literature nor use the language that has been and must 
be the medium for universal speech. I would send 
every American boy and girl to the farm for a year 
as the necessary preparation for the best expressed 
life. 

“Originality cannot be taught in school. Nature 
keeps no school. If we have no great poet, it is 
because of too much formal or school education, and ° 
too little of natural education—in great books, hand- 
work, simple people, nature, and religion.” 


Brevities 


“France, wants and deserves the confidence and as- 
sistance of American business,” writes an investigator, 
who has recently returned from a tour of inspection 
through industrial France. The French people are 
supplying funds for the restoration of their country 
by an eighteen per cent. income tax. A Frenchman 
with an income of 3,600 frances hands over to the - 
government 576 francs. When business men in the 
United States realize what France has done, is doing, 
and is capable of doing, they will not hesitate to give 
assistance. 


For a number of years the two great interdenomina- 
tional Sunday -school organizations in the United States 
and Canada, the Sunday School Council of Evangelical 
Denominations, which includes in its membership thirty- 
two different denominational Sunday-school boards and 
agencies, and the International Sunday School Association, 
which penetrates to communities all over the land, have 
worked independently. They are now uniting their forces 
in a campaign tp teach Christian morals and the principles 
of good-citizenship to the twenty-six million children in the 
United States who are receiving no religious instruction. 


It is probably true that man has no greater enemy than 
ignorance. It was ignorance that stopped the mouths of 
Huss, Galileo, and Savonarola.: It was ignorance that 
set up the Inquisition, and overran Europe with sword and 
fagot. And ignorance is at the bottom of the Armenian 
persecutions. Armenian men are intelligent and energetic 
in their business relations; Armenian women are bright 
and educated; Armenian children all go to school. The 
Turks, on the contrary, are inactive, indolent, and steeped 
in ignorance and reaction. This explains the practical 
extermination of the Armenian race by one of the most 
relentless and brutal religious persecutions of history. 
From a nation of fifty million the Armenians have been 
reduced to less than one million. 


W. H. P. Hatch has an interesting discussion on the 
Golden Rule in the Harvard Theological Review for 
April. He writes: “Numerous parallels to the Golden 
Rule of Matthew vii. 12, and Luke vi. 31, have been 
found in various writers. Most of these are Jewish or 
Christian, but some of them are far remote in time and 
place from Judaism and Christianity. Sometimes 
the precept is put in the positive form and sometimes 
in the negative, more frequently in the latter. A Syriac 
parallel, particularly interesting because it combines 
the two forms, seems to have been hitherto overlooked. 
It occurs in The Book of the Laws of the Countries, | 
and is as follows: “For there are two commandments 
set before us, which are meet and right for free-will: 
one, that we should depart from everything that is 
evil and we hate to have done to ourselves; and the 
other, that we should do whatever is good and we love, 


and are pleased to have it done so also to ourselves.’ ” 
MY 
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I THE HOME 


The Gladdest Sunday 


MARJORIE DILLON 
When the world is pink with clover, 
And the birds are trilling gay, 
When the woods are green and fragrant, 
Tempting us to come and play; 


When the daisies in the meadow 
Nod their frills a saucy way, 

Then there comes the gladdest Sunday— 
And we call it Children’s Day. 


Grandpa’s Prisoners 
SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 

“You go first, Rosina,” directed Roy, 
“so I can catch you if you fall.” Rosina 
scrambled briskly up the ladder to the 
hayloft of grandpa’s barn. Roy, hug- 
ging his spaniel, Rab, followed his sis- 
ter. The newly-mown hay was piled so 
high that it covered all the windows ex- 
cept one high in the gable; through. this 
the sun shone, making golden mist of 
the rising hay-dust. 

Rosina tucked the basket she carried 
into a corney, then the children climbed 
to a beam from which they jumped 
plump into the soft, sweet-smelling hay. 
“Isn’t this fun?” asked Rosina; “but,” 
she added, “I must let Ruby out to have 
fun, too.” She opened her basket, say- 
ing, “You dear thing, did you feel lonely 
shut up while the rest of us are having 
a good time?” 

““C00-c00-00-c00,” came from the bas- 
ket, out of which stepped Ruby, who 
nestled against Rosina’s cheek, then flew 
joyously with whirring wings round and 
round the loft. Ruby was a wood-brown 
dove with a collar of lovely changing 
blue and green. 

“Come and bury me, 
Roy. 

Rosy heaped hay deep over her brother 
until he called, “Rab, Rab!” Then Rab, 
sniffing and barking, scratched his friend 
out of the hay and kissed him over and 
over. 

“Aren’t you glad we came here instead 
of going 'to the grove?” asked Rosina. 

When the children started for their 
afternoon play, both they and their 


Rosy!’ called 


mother supposed they were going to the |. 


little grove beyond grandpa’s field where 
they enjoyed many vacation picnics. But 
when they saw the open barn-door, they 
ran in to have a jump in the hay and 
lingered in its delights instead of going 
on to the grove. 

“Course,” Roy answered Rosina. 
now let’s have the picnic.” 

Rosina took from her basket some gin- 
ger-cakes and rosy summer apples. As 
the children ate, Rab’s brown eyes said 
plainly, “Please give me some.” And 
his plumy tail wagged “Thank you” for 
gingerbread. Ruby pecked daintily at an 
apple and swallowed the brown seeds 
which Rosina offered. : 

After their picnic, the children built 
hay-forts and charged each other’s; so 
they played until Rosina suddenly ex- 
claimed, “How dark it is!” 

No sunshine fell through the small 
window; shadows crept out of the cor- 


“And 
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ners of the loft, and in the distance 
sounded a rumble of thunder. 

“We must go home, this minute,” said 
Rosina, 

When the children had hurried down 
the ladder, they found the lower barn as 
dark as night, but they groped between 
the hay walls toward the door, 

“Where is the door?” Rosina’s voice 
was a little frightened. 

“T’ve found it,’ Roy answered. 
shut and I can’t open it.” 

The children had often seen grandpa 
snap the big padlock on that door, turn 
the lock, and put the key into his pocket. 
And that was exactly what grandpa had 
done an hour ago. Of course he did 
not know that a picnic was going on in 
his barn; and at this very minute, when 
the thunder-clouds were black, he was 
hurrying to the grove to bring the chil- 
dren home. 

“We can’t get,out!” Rosina exclaimed. 

“Not just this minute; but they’ll soon 
come for us,” Roy answered cheerfully. 

“Tt’s so dark,” whispered Rosina, “And 
Roy, they don’t know where we are! You 
know we were going to the grove.” 

“Anyhow, sometime they’ll come here,” 
said Roy. “Let’s go back to the loft to 
wait. It’s more cheerful there.” 

Slowly they felt their way back to the 
ladder, climbed up, and sat down below 
the little window. The barn grew darker; 
they could see nothing but the gray 
square of the window. 

“Roy,” whispered Rosina, “we are pris- 
oners. We can’t ever get out of this 
dreadful dark barn. If mother only 
knew where we are!” 

“IT wish she did know,” Roy answered. 
“We might scream out of the window. 
Let’s pile up hay so we can stand on it 
and look out.” 

But when they looked, not a person 
was to be seen,—only the big field, and 
the black sky over which flashed red zig: 
zags of lightning. 

The children shouted a few halloos, 
then Rosina sighed, “It’s no use.” : 

“We might send Rab,” proposed Roy. 
“He’d bark and run back to the barn to 
show where we are.” But the only way 
of sending Rab was to drop him from 
the window, and the ground far below 
was covered with stones. 

“We can’t,” said Rosina, hugging the 
little dog. “Rab, dear, we wouldn’t hurt 
you, even if. we do stay here always.” 

The thunder crashed louder, and 
blacker shadows crawled about the barn. 

“Roy,” exclaimed Rosina, “we might 
send Ruby to tell them!” 

“How could Ruby tell them?” 

“She would fly straight home, and 
often she goes to the dining-room window 
where we feed her; and mother might 
see her.” 

“But how could she tell where we 
are?” 

“You write it on this picnic paper,” 
Rosina answered. 

Roy searched his pockets and found 


“Tt’s 


marbles, ‘twine, peppermints, a knife, 
pebbles, peach-stones, and nut-shells, but 
no pencil. . 


“T -ean’t write, Rosy,” he said soberly, 
“unless—here’s a bit of coal—yes, it 
makes marks.” 
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On a scrap of paper Roy printed ' 
roughly one word—“B—A—R—N.” With 
his twine Rosina tied the paper 
loosely around Ruby’s neck, saying, “I 
don’t believe that’s the way pigeons ought 
to carry letters, but it’s the best way I 
know. Now, Ruby darling,” she contin- 
ued, “I hate to send you out in the 
storm, but you won’t fall down and be 
hurt as Rab would, and you know the 
way home. O Ruby, you'll be good and 

fly to mother’s window, won’t you?” 

Ruby answered, ““Coo-00-coo.” 

Rosina kissed the bird and thrust her 
out of the window, and the dove spread 
her strong wings and disappeared around 
the corner of the barn. 

“She has gone the way home is,’ Ro- 
sina said.. “Now we’ll just have to wait.” 

A. heavy rain began to fall, pounding 
on the roof close to the children’s heads, 
as they crouched on the hay with Rab 
nestling between them. Time passed,— 
a long time it seemed,—and then there 
was a noise that was neither rain nor 
thunder and a gleam of light flickered 
through the darkness of the barn. 

“Rosina! Roy!” called a voice. 

“Oh, grandpa, we’re here!” cried both 
children. 

Grandpa, carrying his lantern, climbed 
the ladder. The children clung to him 
and Rab barked joyfully. Then they all 
crept down the ladder and out of the 
door. 

“The outdoor dark is not so fearsome 
as the barn dark,” said Rosina, “and the 
thunder is not so roaring, and there is 
a streak of yellow in the sky. It’s much 
happier out of that barn. It’s a dread- 
ful feeling to be locked up in the dark.” 

“You poor little prisoners!” said 
grandpa. “But you were bright to think 
of sending Ruby. She came, soaked with 
rain, to the dining-room window and 
tapped with her beak, and mother found 
the letter.” 

“The darling!” exclaimed Rosina. 

Then there was home, and mother at 
the door to hug the freed prisoners and 
give them supper—scrambled eggs, cream 
toast, cocoa, and baked apples. 

Ruby perched on Rosina’s shoulder and 
ate crumbs of bread and answered with 
her soft “Coo-00-coo” every time Rosina 
said, “You darling.” And that was many 
times. 


A Joke 


HARRIET W. DAVIS 


Our Maggie said, ‘‘I must find out 
If there are any bears about,” 
And then she gave a kind of frown— 

“T thought I saw one lying down 

Just now outside my- kitchen door.” 

She wouldn’t tell me any more, 

But yet I wasn’t scared a bit. 

I knew there was some joke in it, . 
(She often plays with me like that, 

And first I thought she meant the ea) 
So then I hurried out to see 

What kind of creature it could be. 

I found close by a mullein stalk 

And on it (near the kitchen walk) 

A caterpillar fast asleep, 

All curled up in a little heap. | a 
It was all furry, black and red, 4 
And Maggie looked at it and said: ~ 
“I told you so! You see it’s there— 
Just-as I said—a woolly bear!” / 


: oie 
a fie? Se 


— ——- . 
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The Secret | 


To a Dimple said a Frown, 
. “T would give you half a crown, 
To teach me how a compliment to win.” — 


To the Frown replied the Dimple, 
“Why, the trick is very simple: 
» Dance on tiptoe all around the mouth 
and chin.” 


—John B. Tabb. 


Sentence Sermon 
‘When we say ‘‘Good-morning!”’ let us 

mean, “I will help make it good.” 

—Charles Gordon Ames. 


Donald Baxter MacMillan 


Donald Baxter MacMillan, in his 
stanch little schooner Bowdoin (named 
for his Alma Mater), plans to buck the 
ice in Davis Strait and Baffin Bay this 
summer by whale power. Other explor- 
ers from the Norsemen down to Admiral 
Peary have relied upon sail and steam. 
Mr. MacMillan does not plan tovely upon 
sportive whales to tow him to the west 
coast of Baffin Land, but he does plan to 
use whale oil, in part at least, to feed 
his engines, and as fast as he needs a 
fresh supply of fuel he hopes to haul a 
whale alongside and try out his blubber. 
Mr. MacMillan is from Cape Cod and is 
but following a practice set him years 
ago by his Provincetown ancestors. 

The first object of the MacMillan 1921- 


22 expedition is to gain knowledge which |} 


will be of benefit to mankind. Within 
both the Arctic and the Antarctic Circles 
are great areas of unexplored land which 
but await some explorer like Mr. Mac- 
Millan to yield their secrets which are 
both interesting to the world and of im- 
portance to science. 

The Baffin Land Arctic Expedition is 


’ the official title of the little band of men 


which Mr. MacMillan commands. It goes 
to define one thousand to fifteen hundred 
miles of what is believed to be the long- 
est stretch of uncharted coast line in 
the world: the east side of Fox Channel; 
Fury and Hecla Strait; the Gulf of Both- 
nia; Prince Regent Inlet and ‘Lancaster 
Sound. 

The interior of Baffin Land (named 
for its discoverer, William Baffin, in the 
seventeenth century) is aS unknown as 
was Central Africa before the days of 
Livingstone and Stanley. From Hudson 
Strait it stretches north between the 
sixty-second and the seventy-fourth par- 
allels, and. in width varies from six hun- 
dred to seven hundred miles. It is known 
to contain two large lakes full of fish 
and covered with wild fowl. What little 
of the interior has been sighted is level, 
covered in summer with grass and 
abounding with reindeer. Traces of coal 
and oil have been found a few hundred 
miles to the southward and across Hud- 
son Strait, and Mr. MacMillan hopes to 
find similar traces in Baffin Land. 

The expedition will sail north from 


Boston, Mass., early in July and will 
stop at Halifax, St. Johns, and Battle 
Harbor on the Labrador’ coast. 
pet. port two Eskimos and several does 


At the 
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‘since 1909 he has either been 
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will join the party. Plans are afoot for 
a wireless on board the Bowdoin, not for 
the purpose of .keeping in touch with the 
world, but that the explorer may pick up 
the “noon tick” sent out by the naval 
gbservatory in Washington, in order that 
he may constantly correct the four chro- 
nometers, the accuracy of which are es- 
sential in topographical work. © 

Just as in his last expedition he 
brought back a dozen records which he 
found tucked under cairns, so Mr. Mac- 
Millan hopes to find many records of the 


‘expeditions of the last four centuries 


along the coast of Baffin Land. 

Mr. MacMillan was a member of the 
Peary Expedition which in 1909 reached 
the Pole. He returned an enthusiastic 
explorer of the Arctic and every year 
in the 
north or has planned polar expeditions. 
He joined the Cabot Expedition to Lab- 
rador, 1911-12, and made an especial 
study of the Eskimos.- In 1913, at the 
head of his first expedition, he went in 
search of “Crockerland, that land which 
Admiral Peary thought he saw west of 
Ellesmere Land. What Admiral Peary 
did see is now believed to have been a 
mirage, because Mr. MacMillan, though 
he took a _ one-hundred-and-fifty-mile 
sledge trip across the polar sea, found 
no trace of any land whatsoever. From 
the 1913 expedition Mr. MacMillan re- 


‘turned just in time to enter the war, 


choosing the naval aviation service. 


The Oldest Flower 


At a recent flower show in New York 
City a Californian exhibited the lotus 
flower, said to be the very oldest flower 
known, as it was grown from seeds found 
in the tomb of the Pharaohs in Egypt. It 
dates back to the time of Moses. 


England Gives Monster Airplanes 


"R-36 is one of a group of airships 
which the British Government offers as 
a gift to any firm which will be respon- 
sible for operating them. The group, 
which includes nine airplanes of various 
sizes, is valued at £3,000,000. The use of 
all knowledge gained in their operation 
is all the Government asks in return. 
Though she is thirty feet longer and 
has five instead of four power gondolas, 
the R-36 may be called a sister ship to 
the R-34 which flew from England to 
New York last year, the only variation 
of design being that necessary to adapt 
her- to passenger service. If necessary, 
the R-36 can carry fifty passengers, and 
air-pilots reckon she can make Stock- 
holm from England in from twenty to 
twenty-four hours with thirty passen- 
gers and two tons of mail, or Egypt in 
seventy-two hours with the same load. 
The inside of the R-36 is similar to the 
interior of a Pullman car. On each side 
of the long aisle are sections for two pas- 
sengers. Wicker chairs provide comfort 
for the daytime, and there is room 
enough between them to set up a small 
light table for the serving of meals. The 
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same material as the rest of the envelope, 
and, though they seem frail, it would 
take less strength to smash thick glass 
windows than to put a foot through the 
cotton walls. : 

R-36 is not big enough to chance un- 
favorable westerly winds on a flight to 
New York with passengers aboard. R-38 
is more powerful than R-36, and in her 
an American crew will fly across the At- 
lantic this summer. 


Vesuvius Awake 


Thousands of mountain-climbing tour- 
ists have had to forego the ascent of 
Mount Vesuvius on account of the clouds 
of black smoke which have poured out of 
the crater. Professor Perret, formerly of 
Springfield, Mass., probably knows the 
Italian crater as well as any one, having 
studied it in-all its moods for many years, 
and he says that a dangerous eruption is 
not probable in the near future. The 
cratef basin within the mountain, he ex- 
plains, was greatly enlarged by the ex- 
plosion of 1906, which also blew off the 
top of the cone. He estimates that it will 
take from ten to fifteen years for the en- 
larged space to fill up, and until that time 
he expects no eruption of consequence. 
The volume of smoke coming out indi- 
cates that the passage is clear, and draw- 
ing like a well-built chimney. Only 
when the opening becomes clogged does a 
violent eruption follow. 


WHAT SCHOOL 
for the BOY or GIRL 


To those of our readers who 
wish to secure full infor- 


mation about reliable schools, 


THE REGISTER’S 


School Service will gladly 
furnish the requisite data. 
Such information as is not 
already in our files will be 
obtained with despatch and 
without charge. 


Readers of 


THE REGISTER 


who will conduct schools 
next Fall are asked to send 
us catalogues and other data 


for our use. 


sides of the airship are made Of the | 
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Deep Woods 


MAUDE BURBANK HARDING 


‘Shaded days and moonless nights, 
Stranger to the heaven’s lights, 
Lay upon my soul the spell 

Hushed and unseen voices tell! 
Rustlings, glidings, careful calls ; 
Trickling tones of water-falls 
Tracing little crooked rills 

From the hidden, far-off hills: 
Then a wild bird’s sudden ery, 

Up there, somewhere, near the sky. 
Ah! The sky! Your treetops know! 
’"Tis their whispers down below 
Tell of glories only guessed 

In the depths by darkness pressed. 
They believe! Bach surging clod 
Lives content, apart with God. 
Distant hill, and arch of blue, 

Dim woods,—this I learn of you! 


The Pacific Coast Conference 


Most successful in history of Coast churches 
—Problem of changing conditions, 


HAROLD BE. B. SPEIGHT 

The outstanding recent event for the 
Pacific Coast churches was the Triennial 
Conference, held at the First Unitarian 
Church, San Francisco, April 12-14. It 
was the most successful conference in the 
history of the Coast churches. In the 
first place, when it was decided in 1918 
to abandon the attempt to hold yearly 
conferences for the whole Coast and to 
have sectional conferences north, central, 
and south for each of two years and in 
the third year a general conference, a 
scheme was worked out in which a per- 
centage of each annual contribution from 
every church would be set apart to form 
a fund for delegates’ expenses. As a re- 
sult it was possible to meet practically 
the whole transportation expense of each 
ministerial delegate from a distance. In 
the second place, one evening had been 
assigned to the young people and the pro- 
gramme was entirely in their hands. And 
not least in importance there was a Lay- 
men’s League rally on the evening of the 
last day. 

Rey. E. Burdette Backus, the new min- 
ister of the Los Angeles church, preached 
the conference sermon, on “Stewards of 
a Great Treasure.’ Following the im- 
pressivé service, conducted by Rev. W. G. 
Eliot, Jr., of Portland, Ore. Dr. EH. M. 
Wilbur of the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry, acting field secretary 
for the American Unitarian Association, 
extended to ministers settled in the con- 
ference territory since 1918 the right 
hand of fellowship, giving them the re- 
sults of his long observation of Pacific 
Coast conditions and charging them to 
undertake their work with patience, per- 
sistence, and industry. 

On Wednesday morning, April 13, Prof. 
William Herbert Carruth of Palo Alto 
presided over the business session, and 
the usual appointment of committees and 
hearing of reports absorbed the available 
time. Reports were received from Mrs. 
Annie Smith, Alameda, Calif.; H. J. Mil- 
ler, Oakland, Calif.; Mrs. L. H. Duschak, 
Berkeley, Calif.; A. J. Paterson, Fresno, 
Calif.; Rev. O. J. Fairfield, Long Beach, 
Calif.; Rev. E. Burdette Backus, Los An- 
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geles, Calif.; Mrs. K. G. Rendtorff, Palo 
Alto, Calif.; Rev. Margaret Barnard, Red- 
lands, Calif.; Mrs. J. J. Harris, Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; Rev. Martin Fereshetian, 
Woodland, Calif.; Rev. Howard B. Bard, 
San Diego, Calif.; Miss Anna Beaver, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Mrs. Mabel Franklin, 
San José, Calif.; the visiting field secre- 
tary of the Laymen’s League, who had re- 
cently paid visits to the churches at Santa 
Barbara, Calif., and Eugene, Ore.; Rev, 
W. G. Eliot, Jr., Portland, Ore.; Rev. 
N. Addison Baker, Bellingham, Wash. ; 
Rev. John C. Perkins, University Church 
and First Church, Seattle, and Spokane; 
‘W. T. Scott, Vancouver, B.C., Henry C. 
Hall, Victoria, B.C. 

Items of special interest in the reports 
included reference to the need of a per- 
manent building at Long Beach and to 
the particularly effective methods of pub- 
licity for the sermons of the minister of 
that church; the strength and progress of 
the Los Angeles church; the determina- 
tion of the Palo Alto church to call a min- 
ister after a considerable period of lay 
services, and the service rendered by the 
same church in maintaining a scholarship 
at Stanford University; the active work 
in Sacramento of the representative of 
the Church Extension Department of the 
American Unitarian Association; the em- 
phasis in San Diego upon community ser- 
vice, consisting of an open forum, science 
institutes in the summer months, and 
Americanization work; the special oppor- 
tunity of the Bellingham church through 
its contact with the normal school; the 
sale of the property of the First Church 
of Seattle with the prospect of a fresh 
start in a more favorable location; the 
steady progress made by the University 
Church of Seattle; the loyalty of the Vic- 
toria congregation in spite of the lack of 
a minister. Written reports from other 
points gave a clear picture of conditions 
encountered and progress made. 

A meeting followed under the auspices 
of the Unitarian Campaign, with Prof. 
William S. Morgan of Berkeley in the 
chair. Rey. Howard B. Bard of San Diego 
told the story of the community’ ser- 
vice undertaken by his church, and pre- 
sented an appeal for more general recog- 
nition of the place of leadership in com- 
munity affairs by progressive churches. 
Speaking on “Church Extension,” Rev. 
Martin Fereshetian of Sacramento de- 
fended the primary purpose of the church 
in providing through’ its worship for 
permanent needs of the human spirit, and 
contended that community service is the 
fruit of the spirit rather than the root 
of the spiritual life. Rev. H. E. B. 
Speight spoke briefly on young people’s 
work. Before adjournment the delegates 
extended their sympathy to the family of 
the late Mrs. J. Conklin Brown, by whose 
recent death the Pacific Coast churches 
lost an old and loyal friend. 

The Associate Alliance of Northern 
California held its spring luncheon on the 
same day, and after reports had been 
heard from the Alliances throughout the 
conference, the ladies heard a stirring 
address by Carl B. Wetherell, field secre- 
tary of the Laymen’s League, who spoke 
on the opportunities that exist for co-op- 
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eration between The Alliance and the 
League. The ministers also held a lunch- 
eon, presided over by Rev. Clarence 
Reed of Oakland, at which fourteen ac- 
tive ministers of our churches were pres- 
ent, with two retired ministers, two lay- 
men, and a visiting Universalist minister. 
Important matters of policy were dis- 
cussed. The ministers heard a paper by 
Rey. Charles Pease of San José, who em- 
phasized the need for greater recognition 
by our ministry of the contribution of 
religion to mental and physical health. 

Preceding the Young People’s meeting 
in the evening a supper was served by 
the Starr King Society of San Francisco 
and the Channing Club of Berkeley. Fifty 
young people were present. Miss Dor- 
othy Dyar of Berkeley presided over the 
first joint meeting ever held by Pacific 
Coast societies affiliated with the Y. P. 
R. U. A devotional service, led by Miss 
Lotus Alderman of Santa Barbara, opened 
a programme which proved interesting 
from beginning to end. Written reports 
from Los Angeles, San Diego, Long Beach, 
Calif., Hugene and Portland, Ore., were 
read, in séveral cases by young men and 
women who had formerly belonged to the 
churches represented. For Berkeley, 
Herbert Delius, and for San Francisco, 
Mildred Sharrer gaye verbal reports, 
while Mrs. Charles H. Thompson, Jr., field 
secretary of the Y. P. R. U., gave a report 
on general conditions. D. B. Miller of 
the University of California spoke of 
Unity Club House, Berkeley, and Milen C. 
Dempster, Y. P. R. U. supervisor, de- 
scribed the vacation fellowship of the 
Channing Club last summer. Mrs. L. H. 
Duschak of the Alliance College Centres 
committee spoke on “Church Loyalty.” 
Resolutions were passed expressing the 
desire of the young people to have Mrs. 
Thompson reappointed as Pacific Coast 
Field Secretary, expressing appreciation 
of her fine service, and calling for the 
creation of a young people’s section of 
the Conference. Two women, who have 
distinguished themselves in the field of 
educational administration and who have 
maintained a loyal interest in the work 
of the Unitarian Church, gave significant 
addresses on the place of religion in the 
life of students,—Miss Lucy Ward Steb- 
bins, dean of women at the University of 
California, and Dr. Aurelia Henry Rein- 
hardt, president of Mills College. : 

Thursday, April 14, began with a cam- 
paign meeting presided over by Rev. N. 
Addison Baker of Bellingham, "Wash. 
The first subject, “Church Ideals for To- 
day,” was developed by Rev. W. G. Eliot, 
Jr. of Portland, Ore., and discussed by 
Rev. Margaret Barnard of Redlands, Calif. 
The emphasis was placed on the abiding 
responsibility of the church for worship 
as the inspiration of all practical service 
and good living. The new fellowship 
work recently initiated by The Alliance, 
was discussed by Mrs. W. R. Cole, for- 
merly of Cohasset, Mass., and now of 
Berkeley, Calif. Rev. Thomas Clayton 
of Fresno, Calif., read a comprehensive 
paper on publicity and propaganda, dis- 
cussing the spirit and method of adver- 
tising what the' church has to offer. 

(To be concluded) 
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Officers of League Council 


The members of the Council of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, elected to serve 
three years, are as follows: Jesse H. Met- 
calf of Providence, R.I.; Morton D. Hull, 
Chicago, Ill.; John L. Mauran, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Gustave A. Breaux, Louisville, Ky.; 
J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., Boston, Mass. ; 
William T. Reid, Jr., Brookline, Mass. ; 
and Henry C. Hall, Victoria, B.C., Can- 
ada. Frank Burpee of Philadelphia, Pa., 
was elected to fill a vacancy and will 
serve two years. Jesse H. Metcalf is a 
woollen manufacturer and has numerous 
other business interests. He has been a 
member of the Rhode Island House of 
Representatives, is president of the Rhode 
Island Hospital, member of the Providence 
Chamber of Commerce, and a trustee of 
the Rhode Island School of Design. 

Morton D. Hull, lawyer, is well known 
for his record as a member of the State 
Senate of Illinois, and for his activity in 
the promotion of good government. He is 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
First Unitarian Society in Chicago. 

John L. Mauran, architect, is president 
of the board of trustees of the Church of 
the Messiah, St. Louis. In his profession 
he has achieved an international reputa- 
tion. Mr. Mauran is a director of the Mer- 
cantile Library, a director of the Skin 
and Cancer Hospital, member of ithe Board 
of Control of the St. Louis Museum of 
Fine Arts, and a member of the Advisory 
Board of the Home for Friendless. His 
war record was extensive, including ac- 
tivity in Red Cross work, National De- 
fence, and in the Construction and Mil- 
itary Intelligence Divisions of the U.S.A. 

Gustave A. Breaux, a native of New 
Orleans, after several years in news- 
paper work joined the Ballard & Ballard 
Company, Louisville, Ky. He is now vice- 
president in charge of sales.- During the 
ministry of Rev. Maxwell Savage he was 
attracted to the Unitarian church of 
Louisville and became a member in 1915. 
He has served as trustee for three years, 
one year-as president of the board, has 
been chairman of the pulpit supply com- 
mittee, chairman of the finance committee, 
local chairman for the Unitarian Cam- 
paign, and has been president of the chap- 
ter of the Laymen’s League for two terms. 

J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., is an archi- 
tect. He studied at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, Paris. He is a trustee of the Bos- 
ton Athenzeum and a director of the As- 
sociated Charities of Boston. He is a 
member, and has been president, of the 
Boston Society of Architects and the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. 

William T. Reid, Jr., of Brookline, 
Mass., member of the banking firm of 
William A. Read & Co., is known to all 
Harvard men as captain of the 1901 base- 
ball team and as a star player in Varsity 
football. He is secretary of the Unitarian 
Club of Boston. 

H. C. Hall, a lawyer, has been one of 
the most stanch supporters of the Uni- 
tarian movement in the Canadian North- 
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west. In the early days of the local 
League chapter the meetings were held 
in his office. For some time he has been 
one of the most respected members of the 
Provincial Parliament, sitting as one of 
the Liberal members for the city of Vic- 
toria. 

Frank Burpee, a meat packer, has served 
as vice-president of the League chapter 
of the Unitarian church in Germantown 
and is active generally in Unitarian af- 
fairs. 

Members of the Council who hold over 
are Edward H. Letchworth, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
John McCarthy, Evanston, Il.; John Bur- 
net Nash, New York City ; George H. Shel- 
lenberger, Los Angeles, Calif.; William H. 
Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio; Murray EH. Will- 
iams, Montreal, Canada; Robert Winsor, 
Weston, Mass.; Ernest G. Adams, Brook- 
line, Mass.; George 8S. Baldwin, Boston, 
Mass.; Arthur P. Rugg, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Isaac Sprague, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; 
Charles H. Strong, New York City; and 
Norton Wigglesworth, Milton, Mass. 


-Y.P.R.U. Observes May Day 


The Marlboro Young People’s Religious 
Union took advantage of May Day to 
make thirty May-baskets. Members then 
earried the baskets filled with candy and 


flowers to shut-ins and elderly friends in- 


the parish. Eighteen members saw that 
the baskets were properly hung and that 
each friend heard one or two May earols. 
“Tt takes me back to girlhood days,” one 
sweet little old lady said; and some of the 
chrysanthemum baskets trembling in loved 
hands caught a teardrop before the singers 
had gone on. The baskets and songs 
brought a note of cheery friendship, and 
a resolve among the young people to make 
May Day observance a feature for another 
year. 


New York League 


A meeting of the New York League of 
Unitarian Women was held at the Church 
of the Redeemer, New Brighton, Staten 
Island, Friday,.May 6. The meeting con- 
vened at 11 a.m. Matters of interest to 
the League were discussed. It was decided 
to have two regular meetings next year, 
one in November and one in April. In 
January a luncheon will be given at one 
of the New York hotels. In March a con- 
ference will be called, at which the re- 
ligious and philanthropic work of the Fel- 
lowship will be discussed. A general meet- 
ing will be held in May at Passaic, N.J., 
that will take the form of a pageant. 
Mrs. Mabel Griffith reported success in 
raising funds for the piano at Swansboro, 
N.C. She has collected more than one 
hundred dollars, with several Alliances 
still to be heard from. ‘The Travelling 
Man,” a miracle play by Lady Gregory, 
was presented, the three characters being 
taken by Miss Amelia Schneider, Miss 
HDleanor Draper, and Miss Alice Hicks. 
The play was followed by a dramatic in- 
terpretation by Miss Schneider of two of 
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Hans Christian Andersen’s fairy-tales. In 
the afternoon, Rev. Charles Francis Pot- 
ter made an appeal for college centres. 
An offering of $25 was taken to assist in 
that work. 


Humanly speaking it is impossible that I 
should ever become an Evangelical, a Roman- 
ist, or an Infidel. Neither of the two first 
because I feel that they have only poor forms 
of truth, materialistic and metaphysical: not 
the last because I feel too deeply, even in his 
negations, truth. In his “It is not,’ how 
much more truly “Something ts.””—Frederick 
Robertson. 


More Books in the Home 


“A family reading circle develops family 
unity—mutual sympathy—common inter- 
ests—love of good books.” 


THE MUTINEERS, by C. B. Hawes. 

A book of adventure on the high seas, 
for young and old, comparable only to 
“Treasure Island.” 

Price, $2.00; by mail, $2.10 


A NEW MIND FOR THE NEW AGE, by 
Henry Churchill King. 

A book that analyzes clearly the perils 
and values of this new age, marking the 
world-wide trend toward democracy and 
universal education. 

Price, $1.50; by mail, $1.60 


THE ACQUISITIVE SOCIETY, by ’R. H. 
’ Tawney (Fellow of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, and Member of the Coal Com- 
mission). J 
A treatise on the theory of individual 
rights that will not offend the most conser- 
vative reader, yet showing the waste and 
inequality into which modern conditions 
have perverted that theory. A book that 
should be read by every alert American. 
Price, $1.50; by mail, $1.60 


LIVING AGAIN, by Charles 
Brown. 
The latest Ingersoll lecture on immortal- 
ity, by the Dean of the Divinity School, 
Yale University. 


Reynolds 


Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10 


STAR-POINTS, by Mrs. Waldo Richards. 
About two hundred poems from the 
foremost poets of the present day, includ- 
ing Masefield, Drinkwater, Noyes, Sara 
Teasdale and Robert Frost. The poems 
were evidently chosen not only for their 
literary excellence but for their message. 
. Price, $1.75; by mail, $1.85 


DEAD MAN’S PLACK, by W. H. Hudson. 
Tales of an olden time told by a dreamer 
who lay on the green English hillsides 
until the past became to him more real 

than the present. 
Price, $2.50; by mail, $2.60 


THE MIRRORS OF DOWNING STREET, 
by a Gentleman with a Duster. 
Portraits of English peers and politi- 
cians by some one who knows intimately 
both Fleet Street and the House of Lords. 
A sincere and engagingly written book. 
Price, $2.50; by mail, $2.60 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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Notes and Announcements. 


The next session of the North Middle- 
sex Conference will be held with the 
Liberal Christian Church, Wilton, N.H., 
Rey. BH. J. Bowden, minister, on Wednes- 
day, June 15. 


On Sunday, June 5, at Lincoln, Mass., 
the first service for the summer will be 
held at eight o’clock in the evening. Mr. 
Dan Fenn, now finishing his second year’s 
work at the Harvard Divinity School, will 
preach. Representatives from the Lay- 
men’s League chapters and Alliances of 
Bedford, Concord, Lexington, Waltham, 
Wayland, and Weston have been invited 
to join in this service. 


In the story of the Transylvanian ref- 
ugee work, published in last week’s issue 
under the title, “Exiles Were Living in 
Wagons,” the author-line was inadver- 
tently omitted. Mrs. Charles E. St. John 
wrote the article, and she carries on the 
admirable philanthropy, acting as_ its 
treasurer. HWunds should be sent to her 
at The Ranelegh; Beacon and Mountfort 
Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Parish News Letters 


Thirteen Ministers Since 1667 


BrEvERLY, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Howard ©. Gale: The annual meeting, 
which was held Thursday evening, April 
7, would seem to mark the beginning of 
renewed activities in this historic 
parish. Nearly two hundred parishion- 
ers sat down to the supper served by the 
Old South Chapter of the Laymen’s 
League and the Parish Aid Alliance. 
The meeting, which was called together 
by Chester C. Pope, president of the 
League, elected A. A. Forness moderator. 
Rev. Minot Simons gave an address on 
the value of a church to the community; 
this was followed by an address by the 
minister in which he outlined plans for 
the coming year. The First Parish in 
Beverly, which was organized in 1667, 
during its long history has maintained 
an important place in the life of the 
community. Only thirteen ministers have 
served the parish, making an average 
pastorate of over twenty years. The 
church building, situated: in the centre 
of the city, is a splendid type of old New 
England architecture. Just around the 
corner is a parish house with modern 
equipment. Under the leadership of the 
late Rev. Pemberton Hale Cressey the par- 
ish made a place for itself among the 
working forces of the city during the war. 
So well was the work organized and so 
loyal were the people that for a year 


without a minister parish activities 
moved on in the regular and normal 
manner. The coming of the new minis- 


ter on January 1, 1921, naturally caused 
the parish to look forward to a contin- 
uation of the splendid work and service 
which has long characterized the church. 
The installation filled the church. Easter 
was a remarkable day. A complete cata- 
logue of every person in the parish is 
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being made. The cradle roll is organ- 
ized with Miss Huldah Blackmer super- 
intendent. An advertising campaign is 
planned for the fall. Monthly parish so- 
cials are about to commence, and a 
branch of the Y. P. R. U. is planned. 
Allison G. Catheron is the new chair- 
man of the parish committee; Ruel Pope 
is treasurer, and Carl Jacobson clerk. 


Marked Increase in Membership 

‘ANTON, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rey. Cloyd H. Valentine: The 
Canton Chapter of the Laymen’s League 
resumed its meetings in September. A 
speaker or entertainment has been pro- 
vided at all the meetings but one. The 
speakers who have addressed the meet- 
ings are as follows: Carl B. Wetherell, 
Guy A. Ham, Oliver M. Fisher, Preston B. 
James, Arthur L. Palmer of Omaha, Neb., 
W. F. Lawrence, William J. O’Donnell, 
Horace Westwood, D.D., of Toledo, Ohio, 
William T. Reid, Jr. Perhaps the most 
notable achievement of the year is the 
increase in membership, due largely to the 
efforts of the membership committee. In 
September the membership was twenty- 
six; it is now sixty-six. The annual 
meeting -was held Friday evening, 
April 15, 1921, and the following officers 
were elected: President, Eliot C. French ; 
vice-president, John ©. Gerald; secretary, 
Russell W. Lowry; treasurer, William L. 
Howard; directors: Osear D. Capen, 
Arthur S. Hewett, and William M. Hunt. 


Ten Young People Received 


_ Hast Lexineron, Mass.—Follen Church, 
Rey. Frank R. Gale: The annual parish 
meeting was held Wednesday evening, 
April 18. The treasurer’s report showed 
the church in excellent condition finan- 
cially. The sum of $300 was voted toward 
a, debt of several years’ standing, 
leaving a balance due of only $125. Two 
hundred dollars was added to the minis- 
ter’s salary. On Waster Sunday the 
chureh auditorium was well filled, there 
being nearly two hundred persons present. 
A special feature of the day was the 
service of public welcome given to the 
following young people who united with 
the church: Alice Stoney, Doris Stoney, 
John G. Bowker, G. G. Buttrick, Warren 
K. Hadley, Harold Leslie Tyler, Charles 
BHlliot Hadley, Arthur C. Lowe, Elmer B. 
Lowe, and A. Ernest Kitson. The wel- 
come and right hand of fellowship were 
given by William B. Foster, chairman of 
the parish committee, and Rey. Frank R. 
Gale, the pastor. 


New Book of Membership 


EHaAstrort, Mr.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. John Baltzly: The need of a 
more definite church membership has been 
met. A new book of membership contain- 
ing the original articles of association thas 
been adopted. Forty-one persons signed 
the articles. Into the book were copied 
also the act of incorporation and other 
papers of historical value. At the annual 
meeting, the Society reassumed responsi- 
bility for the Sunday-school. Mrs. Oscar 
B. Whalen had served as superintendent 
faithfully and efficiently for several years, 
but a serious -illness took her suddenly 
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from the school. Officers of the school 
were elected as follows: Superintendent, 
Mrs.- Charles <A. Hayeoeck; assistant 
superintendent, Mrs. John Baltzly; seec- 
retary and librarian, Paul Leeman; treas- 
urer, Richard Baltzly; assistant librarian, 
George Raye; Sunday-school committee: 
Miss Jessie H. Nutt, Mrs. Charles D. Milli- 
ken, Mrs. Virginia P. Kemp. At the same 
meeting, Fred. W. McGregor was elected 
clerk of the church, Mrs. Lincoln H. New- 
comb ‘was - re-elected treasurer, and 
Charles A. Haycock was chosen to succeed 
Fred. Ei. Nutt, deceased, as member of 
the standing committee. The other mem- 
bers of the standing committee are Will- 
iam S. Hume, Mrs. Lucia W. Shead, Miss 
Mary H. Wadsworth, and John Wesley 
Raye. The Society, voted a twenty per 
cent. addition to the minister’s salary. 
Mrs. Baltzly has organized a Junior Alli- 
ance, which is rendering good service. 
Generous Contributors 
Fircupure, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Howard A. Pease: At the annual meeting, 
Wednesday evening, April 27, the parish 
voted to change the by-laws in order that 
the church year might correspond to the 
calendar year. The annual meeting will 


be held the fourth Wednesday in January. - 


On recommendation of the trustees it was 
voted to omit services during July and 
August. Attorney Charles F. Baker was 
elected moderator, and Frederick C. Nich- 
ols, chairman of the nominating commit- 
tee, presented the following officers, who 
were elected: Clerk, Robert H. Bingham; 
treasurer, David H. Merriam; trustees: 
George R. Wallace, Richard Bullock, and 
Mrs. Frederick Wallace. Robert 8S. Parks, 
reporting for the endowment fund, showed 
receipts of $2,080.03 and expenditures of 
$1,736.98. In making his report for the 
year Mr. Pease said that the Fitchburg 
chureh was the fifth parish to go over the 
top in the Campaign. Approximately one- 
half of the amount pledged for the five- 
year period has already been paid. At the 
close of the Campaign the appeal came for 
help for starving Armenian children. <A 
committee was organized with Miss Mar- 
g@aret Fosdick, chairman, and $780 was 
pledged. The Alliance raised $1,000 at 
its fair, and presented a religious pro- 
gramme that was considered by competent 
judges the best given by any women’s 
organization in the city. The Unity Club, 
Service Club, and Laymen’s League have 
been active and have contributed gener- 
ously to the Campaign, the parish, and 
other good causes. The Sunday-school 
(T. Carlton Upham, superintendent) has 
had a prosperous year. The Lend a Hand 
Club under the leadership of Miss Blanche 
Palmer has met weekly. The Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union has reorganized and 
is now conducting a class in religious 
training. Mr. Pease reported that the 
congregations were much increased and 
that the attendance Haster Sunday was 
the largest in many years. David H. 
Merriam, treasurer, reported pledges for 
the year of $5,622.25. Receipts from other 
funds, organizations, and special collec- 


tions made a total of $11,425.77. Salaries — 


and general expenses amounted to 
$8,953.19, and collections for the Associ- 
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, ated Charities, American Unitarian Asso- 
_ ciation, Near East Relief, general chari- 


ties, and Young People’s Christian Union 
amounted to $1,220.36. 


A Co-operating Committee 


GREENFIELD, Mass.—All Souls Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Walter F. Greenman: This 
parish has been developing new sources of 
Strength and means of serviceabléness. 
The budget for church maintenance has 

_ been increased seventy-five per cent. and 
the full amount has already been sub- 
scribed for the ensuing year. This year 
the minister’s salary was raised from 
52,500 to $3,000. In the Campaign just 
ended, twenty-four new subscribers were 
added. An All Souls Young People’s 
Fraternity, a member of the Y. P. R. U, 
has been organized and has proved its 
value. The average attendance at the 
morning service has been increased eighty 
per cent. The Sunday-school has in- 
creased in numbers and facilities. An 
admirable kindergarten class, directed by 
Mrs. EH. W. Stone, has been meeting during 
the hour of morning service. A junior 
committee of administration, the members 
of which are elected by the older classes, 
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contributed something toward ‘the sup- 
port of the parish or the national work 
of the denomination. The Alliance has 
exceeded all previous records by con- 
tributing $600 toward the parish ex- 
penses, and the Girls’ Club has pur- 
chased and paid for a parlor grand piano 
for Unity Hall, 


Young People’s Go-to-Church Band 


Houston, Tex.—Unitarian Church; At 
the annual meeting of The Alliance, held 
Tuesday afternoon, March 22, officers for 
the ensuing year were elected. They are 
Mrs. HE. N. Willis, president; Mrs. J. C. 
Hooper, vice-president; Mrs. W. E. Clark. 
recording secretary; Mrs. D. W. Whipple, 
corresponding secretary; and Mrs. C. A. 
Leavens, treasurer. Following the meet- 
ing, supper was served to sixty members 
of the parish, after which there was a 
meeting of the young people of the church, 
under the direction of Rey. J. C. Duncan 
of Clinton, Mass., who had charge of the 
services here during the month of March. 
Mr. Duncan organized a go-to-church band 
among the young people. Miss Leavens 
was chosen president of the organization, 
and Miss Helen Clarke, secretary. 


has taken charge of all the interests and |- 


activities of the young people. Teachers’ 
meetings are conducted by the minister 
every week. The church has been reor- 
ganized to meet the need of a committee 
on administration, made up of all church 
officers elected at the annual meeting and 
all officers of self-determining bodies that 
are church-supporting, like The Alliance, 
the Sunday-school, and the Laymen’s 
League. This committee of sixteen, of 
which the minister is chairman, meets 
for supper each month to hear reports of 
every branch of church work and to act 
as a clearing-house of information and 
co-operation. Its service has been of in- 
‘estimable value as the reports at the 
recent annual meeting disclosed. Two 
series of sermons, one on liberal evangel- 
ism and one on the less frequently empha- 
sized phases in the life of Jesus, have 
helped to increase church attendance. 
The Alliance has had the best year in its 
history. It has a membership of one 
hundred and seven, and has raised over 
$900 for various purposes. The J. F. 
Moors Chapter of the Laymen’s League 
has made its influence felt strongly in the 
life of the town. The church has had 
over sixteen columns of publicity in the 
local papers during the last year. 


Alliance Makes Record 


Haveruitt, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Francis W. Holden: The First Parish has 
just held its two hundred and eightieth 
annual parish meeting. The custom has 
been established of having a parish sup- 
per connected with the meeting. The 
treasurer of the parish, who has served 
thirty years, was able to report all bills 
paid and a good balance on hand. For 
the eighth time Mr. Holden was asked 
to continue his pastorate. The reports 
of the Sunday-school, The Alliance, the 
Men’s Club, the Girls’ Club, and the Girl 


Scouts indicated that all these organ- 
izations were going concerns and had 
$a = a fey 
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“The Last Supper” 


Lancaster, Pa.—Church of Our Father, 
Rev. Earl C. Davis: With impressive cere- 
mony a beautiful copy of Leonardo da Vinci's 
painting ‘The Last-Supper’ was unveiled 
in the church, Friday evening, March 25. 
With the words, ‘This picture, a copy of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘Last Supper,’ and a 
brass cross, are given to the Church of Our 
Father in memory of Lillian G. Geiger Ross, 
by her mother,” the minister of the church 
presented the gifts. The picture was un- 
veiled by the children of Mrs. Ross,—Garvin 
R. Ross and Katherine B. Ross. Mr. Davis 
made a few remarks appropriate to the 
occasion, and the choir sang “In the Cross of 
Christ I Glory,” “The King of Love My 
Shepherd Is,” and “The Fellowship of 
Jesus.”’ The picture was given to the church 
by Mrs. M. T. Garvin. It is five by two and 
one-half feet in dimensions.. It has been 
placed in the chaneel above the communion 
table. 


Young People Present Flag 


LirrLteron, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. Carl G, Horst: On Easter 
Sunday a beautiful state flag was present- 
ed to the church by the young people. It 
was obtained through the effort of Miss 
Edna Hartwell. In presenting the flag, 
Miss Hartwell said: “It is my privilege 
this morning to represent the younger 
members of the Society, and to present 
to this church a ‘state flag, which bears 
the seal of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, and of which it has been 
said :— : 


“On the shield of Massachusetts 
Stands an Indian and a star, 

And the motto is ‘Seek quiet, 

But be still prepared for war.’ 
Twas an Indian that welcomed 
Our first fathers to the land. 
’Twas the star of freedom beckoned 
When they left their native land. 


“We who have contributed to the pur-| 
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chase of this flag, express in this way ap- 
preciation of what the church and church 
school mean to us, and wherever we may 
be in the years to come, deep in each heart 
will be found a spirit of loyalty to this 
church, to the Stars and Stripes, and to 
the flag of our Commonwealth.” Mr. 
Nahum H. Whitcomb, clerk of the Society, 
received the flag for the church, after 
which it was dedicated by the minister. 


Resolution for Prominent Member 


Mippiesoro, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rey. Arthur W. Littlefield: The an- 
nual meeting of the Unitarian Society was 
held Tuesday evening, April 5, with a 
large attendance. There was a supper 
served by the ladies of tthe church. A 
business meeting followed. Resolutions 
were passed on the death of Fred N: 
Whitman, one of the prominent members 
of the church. The reports of various so- 
cieties showed a good condition, both 
financially and in membership. These 
officers were elected: Granville E. Tilson, 
president; H. L. Hinckley, clerk; G. D. 
Dunbar, treasurer; HK. F. Dunham, collec- 
tor. These with Mrs. Marion Pratt, Mrs. 
F. A. Southwick and William lL. Soule 
compose the parish committee. 


Fellowship Members for Alliance 
PorTLAND OreE.—First Unitarian Soci- 
ety, Rev. W. G. Eliot, Jr.: The efforts 
of ithe fellowship members committee of 
The Alliance have met with excellent 
Twenty-seven Unitarian women 


response. 
who cannot engage actively in church 


work because they live in isolated com- 
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DISTANT FIELDS 

Distant fields always look 
greenest. 

Distant speculations always 
look like investments while 
real investments at home, be- 
cause of petty difficulties, look 
like speculations. 

Home industries produce the 
money which is so largely lost 
in distant fields. 

Organized 
Ssi¢ge ° 
1879 
1896 
1833 
1848 
1853, 


Draper Corporation — 


Pmerson Shoe 7% 1st Pfd 
Hood Rubber 7% Pfd 
Lowell Bleachery 
Ludlow Mfg. Assoc. 
Merrimac Chemical 
Metropolitan Filling Sta- 
tions, Inc. 8% Pfd 
Sullivan Machinery 


Mark your choice and receive details. 


Earnest E. Smith, tn. 


Specialists in New England Securities 


52 Devonshire Street 


Boston 
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T HE Wa YSIDE P ULPIT you life in greater abundance.” 


Miss Barnard Returns to Bernardston 
RepLANbDs, Catir.—Unity Church: The 


Men’s hearts ought not 
to be set against one 
another, but set with 
one another, and all 
bd ° 

against evil only. report of the Women’s Alliance, read by 
the president, showed that good work had 
been done for the Red Cross as well as 
for local charities. The recent sale netted 
over. $150. Two new members were 
elected to the board of trustees. <A tele 
gram ‘was received from headquarters in 
soston,: conveying congratulations on 
work accomplished, with pledge of sub- 
stantial assistance. A very pleasant hour 
followed, and the acting minister, Rey. 
Margaret B. Barnard, in behalf of the 
vhurch and The Alliance, presented to 
Miss Florence HE. Birks a gift of gold, in 
recognition of her services as organist ana 
musical director. Miss Barnard was then 
presented with a beautiful Navajo rug, in 
appreciation of her excellent work here 
chis winter. Miss Barnard left April 11 
for San Francisco, to attend the Pacific 
Coast Conference. She left for the Basi 
early in May with the intention of. re 
uming her work in Bernardston, Mass. 
for the present, Rey. Bradford Leavitt oi 
Hollywood, formerly “of San Francisco, 
will supply the pulpit; but the American 
Unitarian Association and the trustees are 
taking active measures to secure a per 
nanent minister, who will begin wor! 
early in the autumn. 
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munities have joined The Alliance as 
fellowship members. Denominational lit- 
erature was sent them in February and 
March, and this work will be continued 
each month: The annual meeting of the 
Portland, Ore., chapter of the Laymen’s 
League met Monday, April 11, at 8 p.m., 
in the church parlor. Annual reports 
were presented, and officers elected for 
the coming year. Members of the choir 
have been giving monthly Sunday after- 
noon socials and musicales. These gath- 
erings were held in the chapel at 4.30 p.m. 
every first Sunday in the month and have 
been well attended. Carl B. Wetherell, Pa- 
cific Coast Field Secretary for the Lay- 
men’s League, was given a reception Fri- 
day evening, April 10, in the chapel, under 
the auspices of the local chapter, The 
Alliance, and the Young People’s Frater- 
nity. 


Bulletin for Publicity 


READING, Mass.— Unitarian Church 
Rey. M. F. Ham: Eleven new member: 
were received into fellowship on Waste 
Sunday. A significant feature is the fac. 
that nine of ‘these were men. It is expectec 
that still further additions will be made tc 
the membership of the church at the 
Children’s Service in June. Those whc 
united are Anna MecDavitt, Adeline M. 
Davis, John ©. Dane, John Alden Loring, 
Lawrence D. Harvey, Harold Baker, Ed- 
mund A. Stockwell, C; Willard Perkins, 
Russell L. Elliot, Jr., Sherman Dane, Nor- 
man L. Reed, John Elliot, and Alfred 
L. Oliver. The church’ bulletin is being 
made more and more of a medium for the 
development of the publicity programme 
of the society. Routine notices are being 
compressed into the smallest space con- 
sistent with adequate presentation, and 
the space thus saved is utilized for the 
promotion of the interests of the society 
and the community. Under the heading 
“The Church,” the April calendar says: 
“The church cannot compel you to accept 
the things of value which it has to offer. 
It cannot drag you to its services and 
force you to receive its benefits. It can- 
not make your children go to Sunday- 
school, or compel you to bring them under 
its influence. It cannot maintain civ- 
ilization unless people are willing to co- 
operate to work with it. You must do 
your part. You must join its fellowship, 
attend its ‘services, take part in its work, 
put your children in the church school 
and keep them there. You must intelli- 
gently use the church influence—bring 
your life and your home into contact 


Organization for the Year 


KOCKLAND, Mass.—Unitarian Society 
At the annual church meeting the follow 
ing officers were elected: Clerk, George E 
Crawford ; prudential committee: for three 
years, Mrs. George H. Crawford; for tw 
years, Mrs. G. Fred MeConney and Frea 
Hawes; treasurer and collector, Miss 
Mary H. Blackman ; committee on Sunday- 
school and good works: for three years, 
Mrs. William H. Bicknell and Emery 
Loud; for two years, Miss Ethel Soule and 
G. Fred McConney ; music committee: for 
three years, Edward H. Aiken; for one 
year, Joshua S. Gray; finance committee: 
for three years, John A. Lamb and George 
BE. Crawford; for two years, Dr. Joseph 
Frame; for one year, Miss Linnie Poole; 
hospitality committee: John Mann, 
Miss Effie Beal, Mrs. G. F. Delano, and 
Mrs. Gordon Mann. 


Contributed to Welfare Movement 


Saco,*Mr—Second Parish, Rev. Ward 
R. Clarke: Better attendance at church 
services and a large increase in the mem- 
bership of the Second Parish Chapter of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League have been 
recorded since the Unitarian Campaign, 
when the church exceeded its quota by 
$400. Mr. Clarke continues to present 
from week to week truth to live by, and 
his endeavor is to give inspiration and 
helpfulness in daily duties and human 
fellowship. Preparations are being made 
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annual meeting: of the Unitarian church 
was held April 8. I. P. Meserve presided. 
Reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were read, both of which showed much 
work accomplished, all bills paid, and a 
substantial balance in the treasury. The 
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with it. Do this and the church will give]for the annual May Festival, to be held 


this year on May 7. The parish was well 
represented at a recent Neighborhood Al- 
liance at Kennebunk, at which Dr. Joel 
H. Metcalf was the principal speaker. 
All the meetings of the Second Parish Al- 
liance have been well attended, and eight 
new members have been added. In addi- 
tion to other financial demands the church 
has co-operated in local movements to aid 
the Near Bast and European relief funds, 
and has contributed also to the Salvation 
Army and the China Famine Fund. The 
minister’s salary was increased last fall, 
and at a reception given in honor of his 
eighth year as minister here a purse was 
presented to him. Another activity that 
deserves mention is the adult class in the 
Sunday-school. Under the leadership of 
Elden Small, a newspaper writer, for- 
merly of Detroit, this class has advanced 
with steady growth and added interest. 


Thirty-five Join Church 


Satem, Mass.—Second Church, Rev. Al- 
fred Manchester: Easter Sunday was made 
notable at the Second Church in Salem by 
the fact that thirty-five persons, mostly 
young people, made known their desire to 
be united with the church and to participate 
actively in its Christian service, by signing 
the ancient church register, containing the 
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A SQUARE MILLER PIANO in good condi- 
tion may be obtained by any of our Sunday- 
schools or churches in need of such an instru- 
ment without other cash than that of boxing 
and transportation, by applying to Mrs. Sr1Las 
A. GREENWOOD, Winchendon, Mass, ° 


«GUUNU CULLEGE WOMAN desires summer 
‘mployment as companion or tutor. BHxperi- 
ence with children. Typewriting and _ short- 
nand. References exchanged. HE. L. M., care 
of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


TO RENT, JULY: Well-equipped six-room cot- 
tage, Penobscot Bay -near Camden, Maine. 
Quiet, fishing, mountain walks; bathing. For 
photographs and information write to Blanche 
Russell, High School, Dorchester, Mass. 


TO RENT FOR THE SEASON 1921. Summer 
Sottage at Murray Hill, East Boothbay, Me., 
beautifully located on Linekin Bay, 6 rooms 
‘ully furnished. Inquire of C. G. H., 118 
Common Street, Walpole, Mass. 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS—Northport, Long 
Island, N. Y.—July 6 to August 24, 1921. 
Canoeing, Bathing, Tennis, Outdoor Sleeping 
and Hating. Address Mrs. WILLIAM B. Don- 
NELL, 108 West 85th Street, New York City. 
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church covenant, which is as follows: “In 
the love of the truth and in the spirit of Jesus 


“Christ we unite for the worship of God and 


the service of man.” This church was 
founded in 1717. The first Unitarian pastor 
was Rev. William Bentley, D.D., who served 
from 1783 to 1819. It has an honorable 
history, having included in its fellowship 
many noted men of the community. The 
pastor, Rev. Alfred Manchester, preached an 
appropriate sermon, and extended the right 
hand of fellowship to those who thus “joined 
the church.” In the group was a father, 
son, and grandson, three generations of one 
family. After the church service an interest- 
ing Easter pageant was given by the iarck 
school children. 


Will Redecorate Church Interior 


SAtem, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. Edward D. Johnson: The 
annual parish supper and business meet- 
ing of the First Congregational Society 
in Salem were held on Thursday, April 
14, in the North Church vestry. Over 
seventy-five sat down to a supper served 
py the members of the hospitality com- 
mittee. After the supper the minister 
gave his annual report, in which he 
called attention to the record of the past 
year and made recommendations for the 
coming year. He called especial atten- 
tion to the success of the mid-week noon 
services and to the success of the Cam- 
paign. In a parish of less than one hun- 
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dred families there were one hundred 
and sixty-five subscribers, with total 
pledges of $11,421.50. The business meet- 
ing was then called to order by the clerk. 
Having adopted the system of voluntary 
subscriptions and established the prin- 
ciple of rotation of office in the board of 
trustees the Society took an additional 
step at this meeting of electing two 
women to its board of trustees. Plans 
were made for redecorating the walls’ of 
the church and for increasing the returns 
from the voluntary subscription system. 
The following officers were elected: 
Clerk, Charles F. Ropes; treasurer, Ar- 
thur Derby; financial secretary, Everett 
Whipple; trustees for three years: Dr. 
J. F. Donaldson, Mrs. Charles F. Ropes, 
Miss Eliza 8. Austin. The other trustees 


‘|are Arthur Derby, Nathaniel P. Simonds, 
James Young, MJr., 


Charles A. Whipple, 
Roger F. Nichols, Charles F.. Ropes. 


Tribute to Former Minister 

San Jose, Catm.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Charles Pease: The annual 
dinner of the Unitarian Alliance was held 
the evening of March 12 in the church 
dining-rooms. The annual reports of the 
various officers of the church were heard. 
Mrs. A. P. Herman, Mrs. L. B. Wilson, and 
Miss Mary Wiesendanger were re-elected 
to office. N.E. Wretman, president of the 
board of trustees, presented Mrs. O. P. 
Shrout and the church with framed sets 
of resolutions which paid a tribute to the 
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late Rev. O. P. Shrout. The meeting was 
also addressed by Colonel Hersey and Rev. 
Charles Pease. 


Services Resumed 


St. Croup, Minn.—Unity Church: Ar- 
rangements have been made through the 
Department of Church Extension of the 
American Unitarian Association for Rev. 
Oswald E. Helsing, minister-at-large, to 
preach. Mr. Helsing will remain with 
the church until September 1. Sunday, 
April 38, sixteen persons were received 
into the church fellowship. 


Seventeen Accession 

Srertine, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. W. H. Gardner: On Easter 
Sunday, seventeen were received into 
church membership. The communion ser- 
vice was again established after a few 
years’ ‘suspension. At the annual parish 
meeting, April 4, the attendance was large. - 
The Women’s Alliance, with the Laymen’s 
League chapter co-operating, provided sup- 
per. Rev. Maxwell Savage of Worcester 
was the speaker. The reports of the Sun- 
day-school, Laymen’s League, Women’s Al- 
liance, Industrial Society, and parish com- 
mittee, all showed balances in the treas- 
uries. The minister’s salary was increased, 
and the budget and envelope system of 
collections adopted. This is, one of the 
old parishes of New England. Of those, 
received into church membership on Has- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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SIMPLE ARITHMETIC 


If it takes a Unitarian Church 183 years to produce a single candidate for 
: the ministry, and other denominations furnish only one-half of our minis- 
ters, how much time must elapse before Phillips Brooks is proved a poor 


prophet? 
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The famous preacher was not speaking of the Episcopal Church exclusively 
when he said, “The time must come again, as it has come in other days, 
‘when our young men shall feel the vitality of the Christian ministry, and 
seek 1 it with the heroic consecration of their lives.” 


There were 692 postulants i in the Episcopal Church in 1916; 
are 392. 

Colleges which formerly were prolific centres for the recruiting of Congre- 
gational, Presbyterian, and Baptist candidates, show a tremendous decline 
in production. 

Not more than twenty young men are known to be preparing for the Unita- 
rian ministry. 


to-day there 
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11,058 Unitarian laymen, co-operating as never before with their settled 
ministers, pledge their support to all who enter this field that is so rich in 
its opportunities for service and influence. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
7 Park Square—Boston 
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ter morning, five are members of Friend- 
ship Chapter, Laymen’s League. 


Officers are Chosen 

Uxprince, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. John N. Mark :—The annual 
meeting was held Friday, April 8, in the 
chureh vestry, supper being served to 
about one hundred and fifty people. Pre- 
ceding the business session there was com- 
munity singing in charge of Rey. John N. 
Mark. Robert H. .Newell, chairman of 
the prudential committee, called the meet- 
ing to order. A nominating committee, 
consisting of Augustus C. Seagrave, Mrs. 
Jane W. Root, and Horace D. McGowan, 
was appointed, who brought in this list 
of officers, who were unanimously elected : 
Treasurer, Stanley H. Wheelock; collec- 
tor; Frank W. Barnes; clerk, H. D. Mc- 
Gowan; trustee three years, William BH. 
Hayward; prudential committee: Robert 
H. Newell, Charles A. Root, Albert E, 
Donald, Miss Annie IE. Goldthwaite, and 
Miss 8. Ellen White; pledge committee: 
Miss Goldthwaite, Mrs. George W. Smith, 
Mrs. George Z. Taft, Charles A. Root, and 
Frank A. Scribner; auditor, Frank A. 
Scribner; music committee: Mrs. Arthur 
Wheelock, Mrs. George W. Smith, Mrs. 
Charles A. Anderson, and J. Walter Day. 
Reports were received from the various 
organizations of the church, all showing 
progress. 


Addition Authorized 


Ware, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. E. M. Slocombe: At the annual meeting 
of the First Unitarian Church March 28 it 
was voted to authorize the trustees to proceed 
with plans for building a brick addition in 
the rear of the present edifice and to make 
repairs, the total estimated cost of which is 
about $13,500. Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
Robinson were chosen as delegates to attend 
the annual May Meetings in Boston, Mass. 


(Continued on page 23) 


The Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union - 


The Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union was organized seventy years ago, 
on a broad basis to give opportunity for 
fellowship to young men without regard 
to class or creed. The constitution says, 
“All young men of good moral character, 
and claiming to believe in the truths of 
Christianity, without distinction of sect or 
party, shall be eligible as members of this 
Society.” 

Again a sense. of individual responsibil- 
ity and something of the atmosphere of 
service and of learning through doing is 
evidenced by the following quotation from 
one of the early reports: “It is in vain 
to have sumptuously furnished rooms, or 
bountifully supplied library, or -lecture- 
rooms filled with crowded audiences, with- 
out having learned to be active in works 
of Christian duty. Those who would be 
anything must do something.” 

The ideal is well expressed in, these 
words: “It is the call, this is the oppor- 
tunity of the Christian Union to help 
awaken and inspire a civic spirit in this 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


American Unitarian Association 


President, SamupL, A. Enior, D.D., LL.D. 
Vice-Presidents: JAMES A. Turrs, Hon. WILL- 
1AM ‘H. Tart, Hon. Frank H. Hiscock, 
GEORGH Sour, LL.D., ArtHur FE. Morean, 
CHARLES A. Lory, WILLIAM H. CaRRUTH, WILL- 
tAM H, ALEXANDER. Secretary, Rev. Louis C 
CORNISH. Assistant Secretary, W. Forses Ros- 
ERTSON. Treasurer, Henry M. WILLIAMS, Hsa. 


Purposes ;— 


First: To collect and diffuse information re- 
specting the state of Unitarian Christianity in 
our country. 

Second: To produce union, sympathy, and 
co-operation among Liberal Christians. 

Third: To publish and distribute books and 
tracts, inculeating correct views of religion, in 
such form and at such price as shall afford all 
an opportunity of being acquainted with Chris- 
tian truth. 

Fourth: To supply missionaries, especially in 
such parts of our country as are destitute of a 
stated ministry. 

Fifth: To adopt -whatever other measures 
may hereafter seem expedient, such as contribu- 
tions in behalf of clergymen with insufficient 
Salaries or in aid of building churches. 


Address 25 Beacon Street, =- Boston 9, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical! 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

‘The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. : 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Dinecrors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard S$. FBustis, M.D., Nathaniel 


T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C:; Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 

PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL FOR THE 
MINISTRY provides thorough training, offering 
about 125 courses in eight departments of 
study. Supplementary work at Pacific School 
of Religion and University of California. Post 
graduate study at University. Twelve weeks’ 
University summer session. Climate ideal for 
comfort and study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 15. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D., 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


| TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 


' LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatio, 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provisions, 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago. Two scholarships of $500.00 each are 
offered for the year 1921-1922 for college graduates 
of high standing and large promise intending to en- 
ter the Libera] Ministry. Travelling fellowship yield- 
ing why naar 6 Apply to F. C. Soursworra, D.D., 
resident, 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


Norfolk House Centre 
Eliot Square, Roxbury 


38 years of Increasing Service to our Community. 

5,000 Persons use our Building. 

Classes, Clubs, Fellowships make Better Homes and 
Better Citizens. 

Always a Unitarian Undertaking. 

We need $4,000 Subscriptions from new Sources. 


CHARLES L. DE NORMANDIE, President. 
MARGARET W. THACHER, Clerk. 
LOUISA HUNNEWELL, Wellesley, 

Assistant Treasurer. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in ace- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and 
regular gifts from individuals for current pen- 
sions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for 
its Permanent Fund held for it by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association as trustee. Judge 
James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert S. 
Loring, Sec., Rev Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
34 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


FRANK L. LOCKE EDWARD A. ‘CHURCH 


President Treasurer 
INSTITUTED INCORPORATED 
1851 1852 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
ROBERT WINSOR, TREASURER PERMANENT FUND 


community to awaken and inspire the 
young men of Boston and New England 
homes to a sense of their duty and re- 
sponsibility to those who in the future 
are to govern the city and to control its 
interest, to incite and to lead them in pro- 
moting the cause of making better citizens 
and better men and women in this com- 
munity.” f 

The purpose and methods are summed 
up in this slogan :— 


COMRADESHIP CITIZENSHIP CHARACTER 


The Union will construct a splendid 
new building on its new site, which ad- — 
joins the Army and Navy Club and head- 
quarters of Community Service, and Unity 
House, the headquarters of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, among whom are so 
many active workers and supporters, 
These three organizations side by side will | 
make of Park Square a real Community 
Centre. ; = 
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The following officers were elected: Clerk, 
Edward W. Pierce; treasurer, Fred W. 
Brown; trustee for three years, Mrs. Mary 
E. Schoonmaker; collector, Grenville J. 
Cummings. 


Laymen’s League Conducts Service 
"WATERTOWN, Mass. — First Parish 
Church, Rev. Ernest Meredith: Sunday, 
May 8, was an interesting occasion in this 
historie church. At the invitation of the 
minister, four representatives of the 
Laymen’s League conducted the morning 
service, After the Pilgrims’ Chant as an 
organ prelude, Wesley Monk led the re- 
sponsive service. The Scripture reading 
was impressively given by Charles F. 
Mason. This and the prayer which fol- 
lowed by Charles A. Hobbs reflected the 
spirit of devotion. Maj. Charles M. Ab- 
bott, a young man who served with honor 
in the recent war, gave an _ interesting 
and thoughtful sermon, presenting in 
brief the liberal view of the Bible, and 
the need of effort for the growth of 
churehes and rational religion. He said 
in part: “The underlying verities of God 
do not change, though men’s thoughts 
about God do change. There is need for 
growth in religion. The Golden Rule 
and the thirteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians are the profoundest precepts for 
practical life.’ The congregation and the 
minister were deeply gratified at the 
earnest and impressive way in which the 
services were conducted. 


Ten Additions at Easter 

Witmineron, Dret.—First Unitarian Soci- 
ety, Rev. William A. Vrooman: At the Easter 
service a congregation of one hundred and 
thirty was present and the church was beauti- 
fully decorated with flowers. The sermon 
was on’ “The Scientific Search for the Future 
Life.” At the close of the service six men 
and four women were received into member- 
ship and five children received baptism. Only 
three of the new members had ever before 
united with a Unitarian church and most of 
them had been brought up in orthodox 
churches. Three of the men had ceased for 
many years to attend any church. The con- 
gregation has authorized the expenditure of 
$2,000 on repairs to the property. A monthly 
Sunday evening tea in the parish rooms fol- 
lowed by a social hour has proved popular. 


Homes of Forefathers 

_ WintHRoP, MaAss.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Robert W. Savage: Rev. 
William Key preached Sunday, April 10. 
His sermon was a forceful statement of 
the contrast between the material and 
spiritual values of human life. Mr. Key 
made an appeal for a deeper considera- 
tion of the real spiritual values in liv- 
ing. The service throughout was char- 
acterized by its spiritual devotion and 
fervor. At eight o’clock in the evening 
of the same day he gave a lecture en- 
titled “Through Pilgrim Land, or A 
Visit to the Homes of Our Forefathers.” 
Lantern-slides were used effectively to 
illustrate the various places and events 
in the journey of the Pilgrims from their 
_ “Native soyle and countrie” to America. 

The lecture was enjoyed by a large com- 
pany, and much reliable information re- 
_ garding the Pilgrims was given. 
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What Our Young People Need 


From the results of his recent questionnaire, Mr. 
Thomas A. Edison has decided that our colleges are 
lamentably deficient in their dissemination of general 
information. 


In a recent number of Harper’s, Mr. Edward S. Mar- 
tin writes of what seems to us a far more vital need 
of our colleges. He says :— 


“What the colleges need is what all the world needs, 
and that is religion. And what is religion? It is that 
which connects the visible with the invisible life. The 
colleges need it not merely in chapel and morning 
prayers; they need it as the world does, in everything 
that goes on.... 


True religion is an immensely progressive factor. It 
breaks laws of men when they need breaking; it 
demolishes tradition when tradition is outworn, and 
always it searches for knowledge—for more knowledge 
of the purpose of the invisible God in this visible earth, 
and of the laws to which human life is geared, and 
what life is all about, and what comes next. . . . The 
world will never be saved by the mere correction of its 
habits. It will be saved by activities which spring 
from inspirations that take men out of themselves and 


make them Godlike.” 


To the establishment of such a religion THr Curis- 
TIAN RecIsTER has dedicated itself. You must know 
some young men or women, college students perhaps, 
who would find inspiration and encouragement in its 
pages? You can give them this splendid opportunity 
by filling in the blank below. 


Tue CuristiAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send Tue Recisrer for re spt tn the following friends. 
one year 


- Upon receipt of bill, I agree to send remittance covering this. 


Address 
Subscriber's Name 


Subscriber's Address 


Turee Montus $1 One Year $4 


RIES 


“He’s worth a million dollars.” “To 


whom ?”—Life. 


Foreman: “What is “all that arguing 
down the road?” Laborer (indignantly) : 
“Why, the man running the steam-roller 
wants us to call him a chauffeur.”—Pear- 
son’s Weekly. 


One of the young pupils of a certain school 
was writing a composition on Whittier; in it 
he said: ‘Whittier was a very good man. 
He had very many fast friends. Among the 
fastest of them were Alice and Phoebe Cary.” 

D. 


“Surely you must be tired, auntie,” said 
her niece who was visiting the old lady. 
“How can you work so long without a 
rest?” ‘Well, my dear,” was the reply, “I 
think it’s because when I begin a piece of 
work I just get too lazy to stop.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


The modern artisan was teaching his 
son the trade. “Learn all the tricks in 
the trade, my son,” he said, “and by prac- 
tice and care grow broad in your skill. 
But don’t make a habit of using too much 
skill, my lad, or you'll be kept so busy 
you'll never get a day off.”—Kansas City 
Star. 


The keen-eyed woman looked at the 
meat displayed on the butcher’s stall for 
some minutes, and then exclaimed, “Is 
that English mutton?” “Well, as a matter 
of fact,’ replied the butcher, “the sheep 
was born in New Zealand. But, madam,” 
he added in triumph, “it is of English 
parents !”—T%t-Bits. 


Little Mary was visiting her grand- 
mother in the country. Walking in the 
garden, she chanced to see a peacock, a 
bird ,she had never seen before. After 
gazing in silent admiration, she ran 
quickly into the house and cried out: “Oh, 
granny, come and see! One of your 
chickens is in bloom.” ; 


A Rhode Island Baptist congregation 
is progressing. By way of emphasizing 
the Christian democracy of the New Tes- 
tament ideal, “The illuminated cross was 
used in the service of song again last even- 
ing, and a band of whistlers progressed 
from place to place about the edifice add-: 
ing. their notes to the other music. At 
length the whole congregation was in- 
vited to join in the whistling, with good 
effect.”—Living Church. 


It was one of the freshman class who, 
meeting the janitor of the building in 
which he had rooms, indulged in a callow 
joke. “Pretty near winter, Joe,” he said 
jovially. “The trees are gatting almost 
as black as you.” “Dat’s true, suh,” and 
Joe surveyed the elms thoughtfully, as 
one seeing them for the first time. ‘‘Na- 
ture’s wonderful, suh, no mistake. Come 
spring, dem trees ’ll be almost as_green as 
you, suh.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


Two Methodist preachers, one white and 
the other colored, served rural charges in 
Mississippi which were conterminous. The 
Negro received a considerably larger sal- 
ary than his white brother, who asked 
him if it was not his custom to expel his 
members who failed to pay. “No, boss,” 
he replied, “we would not like to put the 
gospel on a money basis. We gets them to 
subscribe, and if they don’t pay we turns 
them out for lying.’—Memphis Oommer- 
cial Appeal. 


good rooms left. 


40 Fayette Street 
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Educational - 


“THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. AMPLE GROUNDS 


Joun Mac Durrir, Ph.D. 


PRINCIPALS: ‘Mrs, Joun Mac Durrir, A.B. 


Interesting program arranged for 
Isles of Shoals Meetings. A few 


Write 


A. V. KEENE, Treasurer 


COOK’S 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
EUROPE 
AND 
AROUND THE WORLD 
THE NATIONAL PARKS 


CALIFORNIA ALASKA 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 


SHORT SUMMER TOURS 
including 
THE GREAT LAKES 


ST. LAWRENCE AND SAGUENAY 
RIVERS, BERMUDA 


NEWFOUNDLAND NOVA SCOTIA 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, ETC. 


Individual and Independent Tours to 
start any day 


Also Tours under Personal Escort 


¢ 


Descriptive programs on request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


336 Washington Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you THe REGISTER 
for life. 
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Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hiil Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. Church school at 9.45 a.m. The church 


is open daily from 9 until 4. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and Schoo} 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister. 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Choruschoir of male voices. Sun- 
day, June 5, 10.45 a.m., Dr, Brown will preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E, 
Park, D.D., minister. Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-schoo] at 9.45 4.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. “<All welcome. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.m., in Putnam’s Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o’clock. Sunday, June 5, 
preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. Evening service at 
aoe in All Souls Church. Preacher, Rev. Miles 

anson. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Church service at 11 a.m. Subject, “The 
Spiritual Interpreter.’’ Disciples School at 10 a.m. 
Recognition Day. Children attend church. Class 
at 10.15. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. Hud- 
son will preach. Subject, ‘Cool Places.” Mr, 
Malcolm Lang, Organist and Musical Director. 
Church service at 11 a.m. Church school at 9.45, 
Kindergarten at 11. 
Take Dorchester Tunnel car to Andrew Square, then 
surface car to Meeting House Hill. 


FIRST PARISH IN QUINCY, gathered 1636, 
City Square. 
Within this historic “Church of the Presidents” 
are the tombs of John Adams and John Quincy: 
Adams. All cordially invited to the Sunday 
morning service at 10.30, after which the church 
is open to visitors. 
and Neponset car, or South Station train. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Auqdu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rey. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Morning service at 11, Sunday, 
June 5. Rey. John Henry Weatherall, A.M., 
of London, will preach, Rev. Edward A. Horton, - 
D.D., assisting in the service. Chorus choir 
under Thompson Stone. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THD RNGISTHR i. 


Cordial welcome to visitors. _ 


Rev. Fred Alban Weil, minister. | 


Subway to Andrew Square | 


